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ABSTRACT 

In February 1992, the American Association of 
Community Colleges (AACC), in Washington, D*C*, convened a 2~day 
roundtable meeting of education leaders with expertise in foreign 
language education and community college teaching and administration 
in order to formulate a foreign language education policy statement 
for AACC. This report presents the results of the roundtable* 
Following a preface by David R* Pierce, and a foreword by Ja.mes 
Herbert, the "AACC Foreign Language Education Policy Statement" is 
offered, underscoring the critical responsibility that community 
colleges have in meeting the nation's new need for citizens who can 
function in a multi-linguistic world* The statement also details 
idcommendations to community college leaders related to making 
foreign language education a priority; and strengthening related 
programs, faculty development efforts, and articulation agreements* 
Next, the following roundtable background papers are presented: (1) 
"Foreign Language Education at Community Colleges" by David A* Berry; 
(2) "Making the Most of the Articulation Process," by Fe Pittman 
Brit tain; (3) "Uses of Technology To Teach Foreign Languages at 
Community Colleges," by John Underwood; (4) "Foreign Language 
Instruction Across the Curriculum: A Strategy and Model," by Joyce S* 
Tsunoda; and (5) "Proficiency Goals and Teaching of Literature in the 
Foreign Language Classroom," by Bette G* Hirsch and Chantal P* 
Thompson* Finally, a directory of participants, along with selected 
quuie& iiom several participants is provioea* \^MAB> 
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Preface 




ON I'hURUAia 9- UK 1992, 1 1 II- AMI RK AN ASSOCIATION OI COMMU 
nity Colleges (AACC) convened a roundtable meeting of 
education leaders with expertise and experience in foreign 
language education and community college teaching and 
administration. The roundtable participants met to address key issues 
related to foreign language insti action and to formulate a foreign 
language education policy .statement for AACC setting forth specific 
reconnncndations for foreign language education at community col- 
leges. 

This publication is the result of their efforts. It includes the policy 
statement, which originated with the roundtable recommendation > 
and emerged follow ing an elaboi ate rev iew and refinenunt process in 
which all comnuinilv colleges were invited to participate, hi addition, 
thep .blication mciudes five essays on selected foreign language edu- 
cation topics which were prepared as background papers for the 
roundtable. 

The Association^ new foreign language education policy statement 
poses a most timely and relevant challenge for our nation's two year 
colleges— a challenge that is consistent with our ov er-arching mission, 
that of buildhig coinmunity. When we improve foreign languaj^e 
education opportunities for our students we enhance their capacities 
to function in and understand an increasingly interdependent world; 
in effect, wc contribute to building Lomuuuityxw the broadest sense 
of the term. 

The American Association ofComniunit) Colleges deeply appreci- 
ates the support it received from the National Endowment for the 

Diirui R. Ptcn e i$ President and Chief i.\ei uttve Officer of the . \nteru\m 
Assochttton of Comniintity Colleges. 
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Humanities (NEH) which enabled it to provide leadership to its col- 
leges in setting directions for the improvement of foreign language 
education on their campuses. We are also indebted to Judy Jeffrey 
Howard, NEH Program Officer, for her commitment to and belief 
in the nation's comnuinity colleges, and to Diane U. Eisenberg for 
conducting the ruundtablc and preparing this resulting publication. 
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IT ISA PLLASUIU: \0 CONC.KA I UKA 1 1 DAVID IMUUJ., 1 1 IL AACC. BOARD 
of Directors, Diane Kiscnbcrg, and the project staff on this timcl) 
initiative to foster the study of foreign languages and cultures in 
two-year colleges. 
The roundiable background papers are an important resource to 
the field, highlighting some of the oxtiring language programs ah ead} 
in place at colleges across the country, Effecti\e models include strong 
classroom programs, including content-based and technology- 
enhanced instruction, languages across-the-curriLuhim proie<.ts,stud) 
abroad and exchange programs that include occupational as well as 
transfer students, and programs for life-long learners in an array 
of commonly taught as well as newly emphasized languages. The 
roundtable papers incorporate information on recent advances in 
foreign language pedagogy and assessment as well as on the key 
role that community colleges can pla) in coordinatiiig the necessar} 
sequencing of languagestudy from elementar) school through ^.ollege. 

As the National Endowment for the Humanities continues its Spe> 
cial Opportunity in Foreign Language Hducation, it is gratifying that 
AACC is taking a leadership role in encouraging t\v o-) ear colleges to 
strengthen programs of study in foreign languages and cultures, l or 
information on NHH support for foreign language projects, please 
contact the Public Affairs office at (202) 786-0443 or the Division of 
Education Programs at (202) 786-0380. 



Jjm'S Herbert is Director of the Dutstott of Ldiu jtion Pioi^rMU:, ^it the Ktttoful 
Endotrnteut for the Uitnhtwties* 
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'\-\$ J /hit for If I a glolhjl ecottoffty, our etoftontic co?nl)etttu/enei>s will 
pjrtia/h dcpjfjj Of! our c ttizcfiry s dl?iltty to ufuierstiiuj the Lwgucige 
J J id culture of the coitfttries with ivbwh we do husifiess, forcigfi Lvt- 
^tijgcs Jre heeofftiftg lucre jspigly coin //ton iclthtu the borders of our 
owfi coufitry. Our id)lllty to lire .vid uvrk uith people whose tuUn/e 
Liftgtuigc Is fioi English jud/or whose culture patterns .ire different 
from our otvn /s fist hecofnmg a fo' a I point for ojr society. " 
Beverly Sinionc 

President Madison Area Technical College, WI; 
Chair, AACC Board of Directors 



*Vi griMt irony of the United StMes' nhirvclous aiidt/culturid society is 
that J brge nufority of its t itizenry ' * 7/iai/is culturally isobted. A nm/or 
key to opening doors to other cultures, to ncher uisight Into one *s oum 
culture, Jiid to tntportdnt llnkagi ,vnong all cultures is second Ungiuige 
jc.julsition. Conmutnity t ollegcs are uniquely situated to take the lead 
in transfornung US, citizens into mtercultural conununuators. The 
need is urgent. '* 

Stephen K. Mittlostet 
President 

Richland College, TX 
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AACC Foreign Language 
Education Policy Statement 

TnK Study oi-^ Fohi^icn Lan(;ua(;ks 
AT Community Colli-gms 



A. Foreign Language Education: 
A National Priority 

Foreign language education has become a national priority 
Le;iders from many sectors of American society-federal, state, and 
local governments, the business a \d corporate sector, labor and edu- 
cation-insist that foreign language instruction must Ik- an essential 
part of the education of citizens for today's and tomorrow^ increas- 
ingly interdependent world. Elected officials, economists, cultural 
leaders, corporate executives and eciucators at all levels are con.;erned 
about an America whose citizens cannot understand, converse or 
do business in a multi-linguistic world— a world in which global 
cooperation and peace depend not only on sound policy, but on 
effeciive communication. These leaders recogni/.e that the ability to 
read, write, speak and comprehend the language of other peoples, as 
well as the ability to understand both one's own heritage and the 
culture of other peoples, has the power to transform rivalries and 
competition into partnerships and cooperation. 

For a host of compelling reasons, which resound in the manv 
national reports published on this subject, cur countrv's education 
sector IS being called upon to responti by preparing students to iinder- 
stand and communicate in today's rapidly changing world. This 
policy statement aims to assist community college educators to meet 
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tlic Loiibidcrablc Lliallcngc of making foreign LiiigiMgc cJucation a 
iiationnl priority. 

Meeting the Challenge Through Language Proficiency^ and 
Cultural Understandiug 

The approach that cdin-ators take to meeting the ^.hallenge must 
be two fold: kingiuige mbmiLtion nuibt encompabb both kinguagc 
proficienL) and Liiltural undcrbtanding. B> achieving Ljth kmguage 
profiLicnL) and Litltural underbtanding learnerb gain inbight into tlie 
Lultures of other peopleb, understand better tlieir own language heri 
togc and Lulture, and tan expand their career opportuniticb in ways 
tliat otherw ise would not he acLebsible. To pursue one witliout the 
other lca\v's learnerb unprepared for toda)\ opportunities and chal- 
lenges, as well as ill-equipped to perLei\e themselves as one pa.t of 
tlie w'orld^s varied cultures. 

To be profiLient in a language requires chat one know^ more than 
words and grammar; one must know how to read, write, speak, and 
Lomprehend at effective le\els. Cultural understanding requires that 
students stud\ the liistor\, literature, philosophy and arts, as well as 
the modes and rituals of e\er\day life of other peoples. These two 
approaches go hand-in-hand. 

I'or tliLse reasons, effemve foreign language instruction must be 
inextriLahl) linked to the goals of a general ediKation and particularly 
to the stud) of the humanities. The studv of foreign languages within 
tlie context of a general eeUteation and the humanities enables students 
to relkxt on and understand concepts of self and societ\ through 
different eyes. 

r^qual attenti^)n must also be given to language profiLienLj. Despite 
keen current interest at all educational le\els in global education, 
educators often tail to incorporate the studv of foreign languages 
themselves into tiiese programs. Students cannot full) appreciate the 
people .tud cultuies across or within borders without some compe- 
tent) in the languages thev speak. Students cannot understand their 
cultural ancestors without knowing about the languages the> spoke. 
Students and their future ejiplovers cannot hope u 'hrive in a world 
where competitors hold the linguistic keys to success. 

Therefore, the nation^ educational institutions must meet tht dial 
lenge of prov iding effective and responsive foreign language instruc 
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rion— instruction that encompasses both lanj,iuigc proficiency .ind 
cultural understniiding. 

B. Foreign Language Educai ion: 

A Critical Responsibility for Communiti' Colleges 

The nation's conimunity colleges must make found conimit- 
nients now to this new national priority. Communiiy colleges, more 
than any other sector of higher education, are ser\ing those segments 
of our population most in need of foreign language education. Among 
these are: 

• the increasing number of students who are taking the first two 
years of the baccahiureatc degree at communit) «,olleges before 
transferring to four year institutions; 

• students who need foreign language proficiency for technical, 
occupational and professional careers; and 

• adult part-time learners who seek to impro\e their foreign lan- 
guage abilities. 

It must be emphasized that the study of other languages is no longer 
the sole province of transfer students anc^ foreign language majors; it 
is an indispensable tool of modern life and should be a part of every 
community college student's education. Community colleges have 
been historically touted for their flexibility, their pioneering talents, 
and their ability to respond to the needs of non-traditional learners! 
These institutions must now mobili/e these capacities to make foreign 
language acquisition a priority for all their students. 

It should be noted that many innovative and academicallj rigorous 
language education programs are already in place at the naiioiiN two 
year colleges and available for replication. Among these are: 

• foreign language certificate programs 

• intensive immersion progranys on campus, in the communit} and 
through study ahr(^ad 

• literature-based foreign language programs 

• foreign language across-the-curriculuni progranis 

• media-enhanced foreign language programs 

• programs of instruction in less commonly taught languages 

• programs in American native languages and cultural studies 

• programs that infuse ancient languages, such as Latin and Greek, 
into cultural heritage studies 
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With \ .su)n »iik1 pKinning, Kinguagc stud> can become a significant 
coniponcni of the community college ciirii^alum. Unlike colleagues 
at lour )ear Loilegei>, where upper-level literature courses, graduate 
programs, and critical stud} are driven by the specialized interests of 
fa«uult) members, community college faculty have the capacity to 
ci^mbine basic foreign language instruction with cultural education 
in c-}stonii/.ed courses, special programs, and the full spectrum of 
crcdunon credit continuing education and community service pro- 
grams. ComnuMiit) college facult) know their student constituencies 
and can shape language courses and programs to meet both particular 
and general needs. 

The Seed for Colhiboration With Other Educational Sectors 

No matter how well positioned and able conimunit) colleges may 
be to improve foreign language education, they cannot do so in a 
vacuum. Learning a language is a prodigious task. A meaningful level 
of foieign language proficienc) cannot be achieved in a single course 
i)r even in a v ear of study. For example, one year of Japanese will not 
produce competent conversationalists or readers capable of mastering 
technical journal articles. Three semesters of French at the college 
level will onlv begin to prepare students to read significant works of 
literature written in French. 

CAtmmunit) colleges must assume a leadership role in working with 
clementarv and secondary school systems and four-year colleges and 
universities to develop meaningful and long-term articulation with 
then foreign language programs. If language study is not encouraged 
and accepted as an integral part of the curriculum from grade school 
through the university level, the current failure of students to master 
second languages will continue. 

Call to Action 

The nation*s coniinuniry colleges mus*^ advance the study of foreign 
language^ in a direction that will serve the educational needs of a 
diverse citi/enr\ in the twenty -first century. Existing traditioi ^1 mod- 
els alone are not sufficient to serve the community college's non- 
traditional students, nor will they serve the increasing numbers of 
transfer students A commitment on the part of college leaders, the 
availability of adec^uate resources, campus-wide discussion and the 
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scrnng of ci.rncu nr and instructional priorities are precursors to the 
developn,ent of effective foreign langunge education in the conununitv 
colleges of the nanon. The recommendations that follow are offered 
as guidelines for community colleges seeking to accomplish diese 

C. Recommkndationsto Community Collegk Li:adi:rs 
Making Foreign Language Education a Prionfy 

In order to create a campus climate in which foreign langunge 
ducanon can flourish,^ 

ng Ik followmg recommendations must be declared and made public 
by the faculty and the highest policy and adnunistrative bo lies- 
trustees, presidents, academic deans, and odier administrators. 

Recommendation 1 Tlie study iorci^ languages slioulcl be li.ghly 
recommended for all students, including those witi, academic 
other than a degree program. ^ 

Recommendation 2. Foreign language m^Av.z/.t should be a require- 
ment for those degree progrnms to wluch it is appropriate To this end 
■t .s recommended tiuu such degree-seeking siudents be re t L o 
demonstrate a nnnmunn of -'survival-level" proficiency in the L ^ k S 
areas of speaking, listening, reading and writing*. 
Recommendation 3. Foreign language programs siu,uld be adminis- 
tered and taught by qualified foreign language educators 
Recommendation 4 Each community college, with leadersinp from its 
faculty, siiouid develcpacomprelK-nsive plan that identifies the purpos 
jmetliodsolan^^^^^ 
of that college's diverse constituency. 

Strengthening Foreign Language Education 

Foreign language education must be strengthened to engage stu- 
dents beyond the most basic level of language acquisition. Students 

f. r?"""/''.' r"'"'" '"■"'^^■''■""'■■y t''^- level .,t which studcuf. have the 
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must also understand and appreciate the cultural context in which 
other languages are spoken, read and written. 

Recommendation 5. Educational polic> concerning language education 
and the place of other languages in the two-year college curriculum 
should he framed withm the context of an overall policy on the humani- 
ties ni the liberal or general education program of study; foreign lan- 
guage education should not he considered in isolation, but rather as an 
integral part of the overall college curriculum. 
Recommendation 6. Comnumit) colleges should create teaching and 
learning environments conducive to successful foreign language educa- 
tion hy being sensitive to class size, faculty teaching loads, the attain- 
ment of appropriate training for all facultv , and an appropriate balance 
between full-time and part-time faculty. 

Recommendation 7. foreign language instruction should broaden, and 
not compete v\ith, required humanities courses. Historical, literary, 
philosophical, cultural and other works in the arts and humanities 
should be infused into all language courses and programs. 
Recommendation 8. Clommumty colleges should examine ways in 
which new technologies, used in conjunction widi qualiKed foreign 
language educators, can enhap.ce language instruction. 
Recommendation 9. In addition to basic and intermediate level foreign 
language courses, comnuiiiits colleges should expand the scope of lan- 
guage study to include a 1 road range of diverse offerings such as 
languages across-the-ciirriculum programs; immersion experiences and 
enhanced sfids abroad programs; paired humanities/foreign language 
courses; cross-cultural institutes, workshops, and conferences. 
Recommendation 10. C:ommunitv colleges should enrich their foreign 
language programs by reaching out to their local community of native 
speakers, includmg those m professions, business and government agen- 
cies. 

Strengthefting Faculty Det/e/op;ne;it 

To encourage and assist language teachers in enhancing their schol- 
arship, refining their teaching skills, and continuing in the profession, 
the following recommendations are offered: 

Recommendation 11. Taculty development resources and external 
funds should be made available to help language faculty to: 

• further their knowledge and proficiency; 

• improve their teaching skills; 

15 
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• design new programs; 

• develop competency in oral proficiency assessment; and 

• learn new applications of technology. 

Recommendation 12. Full-time faculty, and where possible, part-time 
faculty, should be encouraged, supported, .ind rewarded for active 
involvement in scholarship and the activities of professional organiza- 
tions which focus on the quality and improvement of language instruc- 
tion. 

Ittiprot/i/ig AHiculation 

Continuity in language learning is essential to effective foreign 
language education; it must take place throughout the educational 
process. Community colleges, serving as the link between high schools 
and four-year institutions, are well-posit.oned to address problems 
that now impede articulation. 

Recommendation 13. Community colleges should take a leaderslup 
role 111 their service areas to build an alliance of elementary, secondarv 
two- and four-year colleges, graduate schools, and other appropriate' 
local bodies to address the full spectrum of articulation and continuity 
issues in language education. 

Recommendation 14. Community colleges should initiate communica- 
tion with four-year colleges and graduate schools in their service areas 
regarding teacher education, so that these institutions can come to 
understand the instructional needs of the diverse two-year student bodv 
and develop better prepared teachers to nia-t those needs. 

These recommendations, developed to make foreign language educa- 
tion a priority at community colleges nationwide, should he circulated 
widely to boards of trustees, college administrators, legislative offi- 
cials, and college faculty, as well as to public and private press and 
other media. 

D. Background 

The American Association of Coinnuinity Colleges (AACC) 
received funding from the National Endowment for the l-lumanitics 
(NEH), to: 

• address key issues related to foreign language instruction; 

• make specific recommeiKiations tor improving foreign language 
education at community colleges. 
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To aLComplish these purposes, AACC convened a two day foreign 
language education roundtable on February 9-10, 1992, co-chaired 
by David R. Pierce, T resident, AACC, and Diane U.Eiscnberg, project 
co-director. Twenty-one participants, selected for their expertise and 
experience in language education and community college teaching 
and adniinibtration participated in the roundtable. They responded 
to a set of five specially-prepared background papers on language 
education topicsand developed a set of recommendations for conimu- 
nit) colleges. These rcLommendations were then submitted for review 
and refinement b> community college leaders nationwide, prior to 
adoption by the AACC Board of Directors. 

The recommendations presented herein are addressed to commu- 
nit) college leaders — presidents, governing boards, faculty, adminis- 
trators, and curriculum committees. Responsibility for placing the 
importance uf foreign language stud) before the college community 
and mobilizing activities in its support belongs to each community 
college president. 
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David A. Bkhhy 

Foreign Language Education at 
Community Colleges 

TlinU- IS A RKSUlUil NCF OI- INTKRr.ST IN lORKICN I.ANCJUAC;!- I-DUCMION 

on the campuses of the nation's community colleges. Student registra- 
tion HI foreign language courses has increased, and new energies have 
focused on the development of foreign language programs and the 
role of foreign languages in the two-year college curriculum. Foreign 
language courses have traditionally been included as a component of 
the general education, transfer curriculum at two-year colleges New 
etbrts arc connecting foreign language courses more closely to other 
humanities areas and to other parts of the curriculum. Renewed 
interest in international education, global studies, and the require- 
ments of language acquisition for a combination of programmatic 
and occupational purposes has led to a significant expansion in the 
number of languages taught, especially the less commonly taught 
languages. Concurrently, advanced courses in languages are being 
added to existing offerings. Finally, a wide array of study abroad 
programs are conducted by community colleges in connection with 
foreign language programs. This paper wil I review these developments 
and Identify problems that affect the purposes and quality of foreign 
language education. 

The number of student registrations in foreign language courses 
has mciwised dramatically in the past five years.' A recent survey of 
X L ^'y°">7'' '''"'^ ^''i"" y'^''"- '-"""leges and universities conducted bv 
the Mode.-:i Language Association shows an 18 percent increase in 
enrollment in language courses from 1986 to 1991 The bulk of 
this increase reflects increased enrollments in the nation's two-year 

IMA. Berry h:.xccntnr Ihrector of fhc Comnnmitv College Hn„umt,e< 
Assyuau (CCHA, „ui Professor of ll.ston- at lissc:. Coum- ^II^NI He 

h ^al. h MCollcj,,, IX;Ro/>er/ Vilalc, M,am,.Dadc Comniwuty College PJ ■ 
Hu,.m- Voyles. to -.liege, CAumI Lu.ra Walker, Tul^^Mnor ColUg'^OK. 

ERIC ,19 
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colleges. Fall, 1990 enrollments surpassed the previous peak year of 
1968, and continued the trend of the rising number of enrollments 
that had followed the decline of rhe 1970s. Over 870 two-year 
colleges reported foreign language enrollments in the 1990 survey 
accounting for 19.3% of all foreign language registrations in the 
nation in 1990. In two-year colleges, foreign language enrollments 
increased by 65,539 or over 40% in the period from 1986 to 1991!" 

Most of the foreign language enrollment in two-year colleges is in 
Spanish (133,823 or 59%), French (44,366 or 19%), and German 
(19,082 or 8%). Japanese (10,308 or 5%) is the next most commonly 
taught language, followed by Italian (8,325 or 3.6?'o), Chinese (3,506 
or l.5?4), and Russian (3,475 or 1.5%). in descending order, Ameri- 
can Sign Language (1,140), Latin (909), Hebrew (786), Portuguese 
(365), Arabic (423), Hawaiian (299), ancient Greek (283), Filipino 
(178), Vietnamese (169), and Korean (141) are also taught at two- 
year colleges, but to very small numbers of students. Other languages 
reported being taught include: Apache, Aramaic, Arapaho, Armenian, 
Blackfoot, Choctaw, Crow, Dakota-Lakota, Dutch, Modern Greek, 
Hungarian, Inupiaq, Kutenai, Navajo, Norwegian, Ojibwa, Polish, 
Salish, Samoan, Swedish, Tagalog, Urdu, Yiddish, and Yupik, 

These data reflect both renewed attention focused on foreign lan- 
guage instruction by college faculty and administrators and increased 
student interest in areas that require mastery of languages other than 
English. A recera survey conducted by the Community College 
Humanities Association (CCHA) of 16 1 two-year colleges shows that 
there is a variety of responses to the problem of the design of foreign 
language education that can be conveniently grouped into three mod- 
els.^ These models are not mutually exclusive, and some colleges 

'The report uf the Modern Language AssoLiatiun's 1990 surve) of enrollnients in 
foreign languages appeared ui the Spring 1 992 ibbue of the . \DFL BullctnL The data 
cited here is used by permission. 

'It must be notedjiowever, that part of this dramatic incrtabe needs tu be attributed 
to demographic changes. 

^Technical colleges do not offer foreign languages, except in rare cases, such as 
Nash\ille State Technical Institute which offers one section of Spanish I. The course 
can satisfy a humanities or general elective reciuircment. Foreign language courses 
are common!) defined by technical college ad munstrators as courses to be offered 
onl> in transfer degree programs. There does not seem to be a dear rationale fur this 
since the utility of foreign language stud) can be made for a number of occupational 
and/or technical programs. At the same time, many communit) colleges offer vmw- 
crcdit versions of foreign language courses. 
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actively pursue several programs simultaneously. Each institution 
docs tend to emphasize one model in its foreign language education 
component, although ideally, the best features of each approach could 
be joined in an integrative program. 
The first model might be termed the "language acquisition" or 
traditional" model of foreign language education. Most respondents 
to the CCHA survey fit this model. In this case the college offers 
between one to four foreign languages, usually Spanish, French, and 
German, and, perhaps, one language that serves a particular, local 
need, such as Navajo (offered at Northland Pioneer College, AZ) or 
Japanese (offered at Everett Community College, WA, which hou'ses 
a Nippon Business Institute). Ojibwe, for example, is not only empha- 
sized at Airowhead Community College, MN, but an Ojibwe Special- 
ist I rogram resulting in an Associate in Arts degree is offered to train 
Native American students to teach Ojibwe language and culture. In 
the typical case the languages are offered primarily for students in the 
Associate m Arts degree transfer program. Generally six credits (two 
semesters) of foreign language course work is required, but occasion- 
ally up to twelve credits is required (e.g. Union County College, NJ) 
Foreign language acquisition is considered valuable in its own right 
and as an important first step in the careers of students who intend 
to pursue advanced degree in fields requiring foreign language compe- 
tence. For these reasons the foreign language requirement is included 
in the Associate in Arts degree for transfer programs. 

Two semesters of study at the beginning levels is sufficient to accom- 
plish only the lowest levels of language competence. There is a precipi- 
tous drop in enrollments after the first year of language study. Few 
students get to the third year, or advanced level, of foreign language 
study. At some institutions only a few students pursue the Associate 
in Arts degree. Many more students take courses of study in the 
Associate in Science and Associate in Applied Science degrees and still 

i;rncst Boyer arsued in Common Lcarnmg: A Qirncgu- Colloq.mm, on Genen,l 
that "I he study oK, Language is particularly in,portant, not just 

because of ,ts direct utd ity but also because such a study helps students view lauguaue 
freshly and see how language reflects cltural values and traditions." (p. IM)- and 
Lynne V. Cheney notes xv, A,nc-na,n Memoiy. "Studying a second la ngu.age gives us 
greater mastery over our own speech, helps us shape our thoughts with greater 
precision and our expressions with greater eloquence. Studying a foreign language 
al'Spi;^^^^^^^^^ ',3) """" '^"-^ to'shape ideas 
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transfer to four-year institutions. Some thought needs to be given to 
the question of requiring foreign language courses in these degree 
programs. Students in technical and occupational fields, aiegenerally 
not required to take foreign language courses, yet arguments for 
foreign language requirements apply to these students as well. 

The second model, termed the ''humanities program n.jdel/' seeks 
to design a humanities program in which courses in a foreign language 
and the study of culture are joined in a common purpose. There are 
varying ways in which this is accomplished. The most common 
method is for instructors to stress the teaching of culture along with 
the language. The study of cultures and societies other than one'sown 
has long been recognized b> educators as a fundamental component 
of a liberal educati ;n. In the Renaissance, iMontaigne warned of the 
dangers of provincialism when he wrote, **\Ve all call barbarism that 
which docs not fit in with our usages. And indeed, we seem to have 
no other standard of truth and reason but the example and model of 
the opinions and usages of the country we live in. There we always 
see the perfect religion, the perfect government, the perfect and accom- 
F'"shed manner of doing things.'' (Rice, p. 75) 

Like the Renaissance humanists who learned Greek or Hebrew, 
advocates of this model stress the importance of the ability to read 
the written culture of peoples distant in time or place. Lynne V. 
Cheney, Chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH), stressed the importance of a two-year foreign language 
requirement (12 semester hours) that builds on prior high school 
suidy so that '^Students can begin to experience in the original, rather 
than through translation, profound and beautiful works that show 
how other people live and what they value." (Cheney, p. 29) One 
NEH-funded project, Academic Alliances in Languages and Litera- 
ture, aims to increase the number of courses at the high school and 
collegelevcls that teach foreign languages through the study of literary 
texts. Othcrcolleges, such as Butte College, CA and Richland College, 
TX have designed special "classics cluster'' programs that integrate 
foreign language courses with courses in histor> and literature. At 
Butte College, for example, a Certificate in Classical Studies is offered 
to students who complete two courses in Latin, one course in ancient 
Greek, and one course in Greco-Roman culture. The historical and 
liteiary content of all three courses is carefully coordinated by the 
instructor, and, if the student is enrolled in the college honors pro- 
gram, which is often the case, a philosophy course is also taken. 

ERIC rjc\ 
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This model slights the importance of comnuinicative skills in for- 
eign Language acquisition. Moreover, it is not always the case that 
students can master, let alone enjoy, even "simple" texts after only 
one or two semesters of study of a foreign language. Several colleges, 
however, offer upper level literature courses taught m one of the 
''traditional" languages. Frederick Community College, MD offers 
"Special Topics in French Literature" which is taught exclusively in 
French. Finally, at ler.st one college, Oakton Community College, IL 
places an emphasis on foreign language education that extends to 
faculty development. A number of opportunities are provided for 
faculty, full and part-time, staff, and administrators to meet regularly 
to learn to speak another language and the "culture that is embedded 
in language."^ 

A third model is dominated by a new emphasis on the international 
education curriculum and on increasing numbers of students entering 
career or occupational programs that strongly recommend or require 
foreign language skills (e.g. Spanish for medical secretaries, or Japa- 
nese for business majons). The key term here is skills, i.e. the ability 
of a student to nse^ foreign language in a variety of practical applica- 
tions. Col leges adopting this model often offer a wide array of foreign 
languages in both credit and non-credit formats. The primary empha- 
sis is on la nguage acquisition for conversational application; the skills 
of listening, speaking and reading are stressed. While at first glance 
this model seems to share a great deal with the humanities program 
model, this approach is driven by the demands of international busi- 
ness, international affairs, and the globalization of the world econ- 
omy. Jerry Gaff, in his treatment of global studies perspectives in the 
curriculum, has noted that students need foreign language capability 
because "Americans need to speak foreign languages in order to serve 
the nation's interests, including peace, diplomacy, trade, environmen- 
tal quality, and others. And larger numbers of foreign travelers and 
foreign products provide reminders of our linguistic limitations." (pp 
niJ . ^ hiternational Language Center at Tulsa Junior College, 
UK and the International Language Institute at Richland College TX 

are extremely successful examples ofthis model. The Richland College 
Institute aims to enable learners "to use the language in functional 
contexts and authentic cultural settings. Hence, for a language pro- 
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gram to be effective, it must respond to the expectations for communi- 
cative LompetcnLC. Language proficicnc) implies going beyond gram- 
matical and lexical study at the sentence level to reach a general 
discourse competence in real life situations."'^ Tulsa Junior College 
offers 14 languages to over 3,500 students each year, and the Interna- 
tional Language Centf^r has served over 10,000 students since its 
founding in 1987. The languages taught include ESL," French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, American Sign Language, Arabic, Chinese, 
Greek, Hebrew, Japanese, Latin, Portuguese (Brazilian), and Russian. 
Both colleges rel> on faculty training by the American Council on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) in proficiency-based 
teaching techniques. Faculty spend long hours interviewing students 
according to ACTFL proficiency guidelines, and in the case of Rich- 
land College, faculty helped to train French and Spanish teachers 
from Dallas area schools. French and Spanish courses at Richland 
College have been adapted to proficiency standards and to assessment 
and evaluation procedures; also, the use of new sophisticated labora- 
tory equipment to test oral proficiency and to teach culture has been 
implemented. Each of the Tulsa Junior College's international lan- 
guage laboratories is equipped with a computerized electronic system 
in order to handle simultaneous instruction in 24 languages. Other 
colleges have invested in the state-of-the-art laboratory, including 
Florida Community College at Jacksonville and Central Piedmont 
Community College, NC. The certification program at Tulsa Junior 
College has encouraged students from area high schools to build on 
previous language study and to continue their training at appropriate 
levels, rather than to begin anew at Tulsa Junior College. In this way, 
language proficiency certification helps to increase student enrollment 
in advanced courses and, possibly, to seek degices and/or certificates. 
The irony, of course, is that foreign language training ought not be 
postponed until college. Fred Hechinger, in his essay "The High 
School-College Connection," observed that "missing the opportunity 
of teaching a foreign language to children at age seven or eight or 

M roni J description of the **Prograi« PliilusopI)) of the Intcrminonol Lan|[;uagc 
Institute, Richlano College, provided by Nanette Pascal. 

T.nglish as a Second I.anguagc (USD is nut a foreign language per se, although it 
IS often dassificd \Mth foreign languages (e.g. the Center for the Stud) ofComniunit) 
Colleges at UCLA). USL departments or instructors nia> or ma> not be adniinistra 
rivel) grouped with foreign language deportments or nistruetors. 
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even younger places an unnecessary and unproductive mental burden 
on the teenagers or undergraduates or graduate students who, for the 
first time, try to cope with what would have been hardly any effort 
at all if it had been begun at the proper level of education. Equally 
wasteful is the teaching of foreign languages in elementary school, 
dropping it from the curriculum in junior or high school, and then, 
five or six years later, at the time of the graduate dissertation, suddenly 
requiring and expecting that a snident pick up the language that he 
or she dropped so long ago.'* (p, 124) 

The majority of instructors at Tulsa Junior College are part-time. 
Only six are full-time. These instructors meet weekly with the director 
of the International Language Center to develop instructional strate- 
gies which they, in turn, present to the adjunct faculty through an 
instructional development series. They also develop proficiency exam- 
inations and are responsible for syllabus and textbook adoptions. 

hi recognition of its relation to the Tulsa busmess communi , the 
Tulsa World Trade Association named Tulsa Junior College i 1991 
"International Achiever*' for its commitment to educating Tulsons 
for the international economy. In this model of foreign language 
education, ^'culture*' is likely to mean "business etiquette*' and ''din- 
ing difference," not historical tradition and major literary texts. The 
Fn*^ic/j In ActioN'mA Desti/ios: An I//fr^^^^ 

produced by the Annenbcrg/CPB Project, are materials that seem to 
work well with this approach, for they are designed ''to make lan- 
guage and culture come alive,'* and '*to help students develop conmni- 
nicative proficiency— listening, speaking, reading and writing.*'^ The 
emphasis is on listening and speaking. In a similar fashion, the editor 
of the fourth edition of a standard French text, Pi7ro/e et Pensee, 
announced, 'This book is intended as an aid in teaching beginning 
students to understand, speak, read, and write French. Listening, 
understanding, and speaking arc of primary importance, and writing 
should not be allowed to come first, or to take the place of the audio- 
lingual aspects of language.'* (Lenard, p. xvii) 

Comnuinity college language administrators are proud of their 
"hands on,'* utilitarian approach to language instruction. One admin- 
istrator, responding to the CCHA survey, pointedly compared his 
department with area four-year departments, noting that community 

^ Taken from tlic 1 990 sheer aimnuncing tlic Desnftos tele\ ision toursc, videocis- 
seites, and print marerials. 
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colleges had the ability to dedicate themselves totally to foreign lan- 
guage teaching without the "inconvenience"' of teaching, say, litera- 
ture.. He said his faculty did teach the culture, they did teach literature, 
but the emphasis was on learning a language. The central question 
for prospective foreign language instructors, he said, was "How will 
you excite students to learn the language?'' 

Many community colleges offer study abroad programs. A great 
number, such as Miami-Dade Community College, FL which has 
both short, five- to six-week programs in Italy and France and semes- 
ter-long programs in Spain, France, and Mexico, use existing consor- 
tia, in this case the 1 80 member College Consortium for International 
Studies (CClS)."* Additional community college sponsors for CCIS 
study abroad programs include Brookdaie Community College, NJ, 
Erie Community College, NY, Rockland Community College, NY, 
Ocean County College, NJ, Mohegan Community College, CT, Bro- 
ward Community College, FL, Westchester Community College, NY, 
Broome Community College, MA, Cape Cod Community College, 
MA, Mattatuck Community College, CT, and Jamestown Commu- 
nity College, NY. Other colleges have developed their own study 
abroad programs. Tulsa Junior College, under the auspices of the 
International Campus Program, will have three groups studying 
abroad in 1992: a business group and a humanities group in London 
and Germany, and English language groups in Austria and Germany. 
Emphasis is placed on the development of internatio M awareness 
skills. Rockland Community College hosts a Center for International 
Studies and sponsors foreign study in London and in Israel.. In addi- 
tion, independent study and enrollment in courses at overseas univer- 
sities are available. Study abroad programs provide experiences that 
will change students* affective attitudes. When this is the primary 
purpose of study abroad programs, the connections to foreign lan- 
guage acquisition and to the study of another culture are seriously 
weakened. There are cases where study abroad programs are not 
much more than travel tours. 

Unfortunately, most community college study abroad programs are 
of a particularly short duration, rarely longer than three weeks. While 
these programs are certainly valuable, some effort ought to be made 
to increase the length of study abroad to at least one semester, or 




The host institution for the CCIS program is the Instmitc for AmcriLan Universi- 
ties, chartered by the Board of Regents of the State Universitj of New York. 
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idcnlly, for even a longer period, although cost is certainly one of 
the major limiting factors. Casper College, WY boasts a modest 
scholarship for foreign travel, and other colleges might follow suit by 
aticmpring to secure funds dedicated to study abroad programs. In 
addition, the range of countries targeted for study abroad programs 
ought to be expanded to include more areas outside the well-traveled 
paths to Hngland, France, and Mexico. Finally, efforts need to be 
made to ensure that study abroad courses and programs of study are 
integrated into a student's course of study at his home college. 

In addition to study abroad programs, some community colleges 
h,!ve forged .oter college partnerships. Tulsa Junior College, for 
example, ic negotiating an agreement with a college in Utsunomiya, 
Japan. Special language classes are being organized for community 
residents who will be hosting Japanese visitors and/or visiting Utsu- 
nomiya. 

All iircas of the two-year college curriculum are affected by issues 
of Foreign language education. Academic policies and the design of 
new programs need to be carried oui in coherent ?nd carefully 
designed ways in order to ensure the long-term success of existing 
and hew programs. 
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Fe Pittman Brittain 

Making the Most of the 
Articulation Process 

Introduction 

Crobs-cultura! understanding and foreign language skills are not 
onlv the mark of an educated person today, but it is probable that 
they will be requisites for economic survival tomorrov/. At a time 
when the nation's youth vcd learning opportunities that will qualify 
them for work in a global r :onomy, we must find the will and the 
means whereby foreign language programs throughout the nation 
respond to the call for effective improvement. 

Educators, scholars, government officials and members of the busi- 
ness community agree that foreign language skills are not adequate 
for promoting the nation's political and business objectives around 
the \vorld. Global interdependency compels us to confront the reality 
of our need to study and understand the cultures, economies and 
politics of other countries and how these impact the United States. 

The gravity of the situation is such that the American Council on 
Education recently issued a statement supporting foreign language 
education as a priority educational objective for the nation> The 
report, entitled W/u/t We Cant Say Qw Hurt Us: A Call for Foreigu 
Lvigtuige CumpetenLC by the Year 2000^ prescribed these recommen- 
dations: 

1. Continuity in language learning should take place throughout 
the educational process. 

2. Language competence should be an educational outcome. 

3. Institutional initiatives are needed that will facilitate the process 
of language learning for students and faculty. 

tcPtttmaa BrtfLwt, Ph.D., h Cfhm of thcl orctgu l.iVt^tiijge Dc^hirtfuott at Ptffui 
Co)W)ttouty College, lu7St Qimpus, AZ. 
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To attain these objectives, a commitment to the review, revision, 
and implementation of an articulation process among high schools, 
community colleges, and universities is essential. This commitment 
saouid be extended to a recommendation of a similar process between 
primary and secondary schools if the system is to provide a smooth 
transition in language stud) for all students. Indeed, the ver) meaning 
of articulation is "joining'', and here it is extended to all levels of 
instruction and to the common continuing goals and objectives in 
which all levels participate. 

This paper addresses the current problems impeding articulation in 
foreign language education, and it proposes several strategies for 
making articulation workable and successful. We must find ways to 
connect the various levels of language learning so that our teaching, 
and consequ'^ntl)^ our learning, is effective, efficient, and geared to 
meet the changing needs of our nation and our world. 

Current Problems of Articulation 

Perfomance Standards 

There is an absence of performance standards with clear-cut goals 
and objectives adaptable to all learning environments. These stan- 
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dards are necessary for creating the means to assess foreign language 
prohciency. Language teachers and professors must be told, "Here is 
the performance standard. It is your responsibility to implement this in 
your environment with your students." Such a performance standard 
provides the people who operate the system with the opportunity to 
build It creatively. It will yield not only quality language-learning 
experiences, but also the incentive to achieve even higher performance 
standards. 



Assessment Instnnnents 

The lack of agreement about state and national language profi- 
ciency tests inhibits the development of accurate assessment instru- 
ments. The current lack of adequate and effective evaluation affects 
other areas as well: student selection and placement, teaching meth- 
ods, and the relationship between languages learned in the classroom 
and those learned in "non-academic" environments. As well, efficient 
assessment is necessary not only for effective education in schools 
but for the schools' rapport with employers and their comn.ercial 
cxpectauons of language proficiency in their employees 



Uniuersity Language Requiremenis forAdmiss. 



ion 



The recent surge of interest in foreign language has resulted in the 
reinstatement of foreign language requirements at many institutions 
ot higher learning. (Klce and Rogers, 1989; Schuiz, 1991) This higher 
entry-level foreign language requirement excludes certain students 
rom enrolling in or transferring into foreign language programs 
because no effort has been made to coordinate/articulate the hish 
school programs with these changes in foreign language requirements 
a the college level. These more stringent requirements, understand- 
able and deemed necessary by post-secondary institutions, impact 
widely upon the community colleges which must provide language 
courses for students caught in the proverbial "middle" and at the 
same time, be certain that their programs are providing the back- 
ground to insure studeni success at the more advanced levels of 
language study. All this is required of the two-year college curriculum 
in a period of no-growth and fiscal restraint. 
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Some Steps Toward Solutions 

Petfomtattce Standards 

The foreign language teaching profession should establish a set of 
performance standards adaptable to */// learning environments. This 
requires research involving the classroom teacher and collaborative 
efforts between high schools, two-year colleges and universities. Input 
from language instructors at all levels is needed to create a realistic 
appraisal of w hat is being taught and how it is being learned in foreign 
language classes. Through careful collaborativ e research we can deter- 
mine what are the best ways to organize the curriculum, how language 
acquisition occurs in various classroom settings, and what methodolo- 
gies are most successful at which levels of language development. It 
is essential that researchers and practitioners have opportunities to 
communicate with one another if meaningful theory-building in lan- 
guage learning is to take place. (Bailey et al, 1991) 

Assessment, Eualttation^ and Perfonnance Standards 

The need to develop acceptab alid, and reliable tests and data 
collection instruments is also crucu lo the theory-building process in 
research. (Bailey et al, 15:>91) In other words, these two critical areas, 
evaluation and performance standards, are closely tied to one another. 
Useful theories pertaining to language learning and acquisition cannot 
be reliably investigated without these proper tools. As Renate Schuiz 
points out, none of the present second language acquisition theories 
offers a complete and coherent explanation of this extremely complex 
process. However, as a practitioner, Schuiz "sees the prime value of 
theory and research in their potential for leading us to possible practi- 
cal implications and applications to improve teaching and learning.*' 
(Schuiz, 1991) This is precisely why we need participation from the 
classroom teacher, the person involved in the day-to-day process of 
language education, h is vital that the foreign language articulation 
process become a reality. Only then can we accomplish meaningful 
research in second language acquisition theories — research that can 
result in clearer understanding of the learning process and ultimately, 
better products. 
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University and College Language Requiremeuis 

If the foreign hingiuige teaching profession, through collaboration 
on all levels, achieves accepted means of testing and agreed-upon 
performance standards, a major problem for students and faculty at 
the college level will be greatly alleviated. Students will not arrive at 
the college or university with little or no foreign language preparation 
and yet be expected to demonstrate effective communicative skills 
plus cultural awareness in as little as two years. As Pankenier pointed 
out, "We delude ourselves (and our students] if we think that merely 
requiring a year or two of language instruction in college is going to 
produce significant improvement in the cultural or linguistic sophisti- 
cation of our graduates or enha nee our ability to compete internation- 
ally. If we are as serious about the importance of linguistic sophistica- 
tion as we profess to be, then language study ought to be required 
from elementary school onward, just as the study of mathematics and 
writing is." (1990, p. B3) 

Swaffar posits, . , regardless ofmethod, the average performance 
at the end of two years of high school or college was not high enough 
to encourage expectations that students would be able to use that 
second language in some practical way.'' (1989, p. 55) Swaffar also 
refers to John CarrolPs well-known study done in 1967 which 
revealed the fallacy of unreasonable expectations: mastery of surface 
second language was not feasible even in four years. 

There are indications that many universities are, indeed, taking the 
steps necessary to enforce language study in the high schools by 
establishing higher entrance requirements. The process would benefit 
students more, however, if through collaborative efforts the course 
of study were defined and agreed upon, developing language compe- 
tency to a level that would assure student success at the university 
and college levels. 

Factors Favoring an Effective Articulation Process 

The landscape of education, unfortunately, is littered with the bones 
of unsuccessful attempts to articulate courses and programs between 
the community college and the university. A significant factor in 
these disappointments is the lack of understanding as to what the 
articulation problems are, as well as the absence of agreement about 
performance standards. The wwkability and the success of an effec- 
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tivc articulation effort can be direct!) infiucnced if the following steps 
are undertaken: 

1. Review of the articulation history between institutions, both 
within the state and within the academic community; 

2. Adoption of a prescribed performance standard in which levels 
of language proficiency are determined; 

3. Development of accepted instruments of evaluation which can 
be easily and economically administered at different levels of 
language study; 

4. Establishment of a mechanism whereby counterparts from each 
of the institutions are directly in touch with each other; 

5. Rea hing agreement between institutions that, while preserv- 
ing institutional autonomy, language courses and programs, will 
adhere to prescribed performance standards; and 

6. Reinforcement of an unwritten, but clearly and mutually held, 
belief in the importance of communication and mutual respect. 

Articulation and Contemporary Needs 

The first steps in this endeavor to respond to the national need for 
effective impro\ement in foreign language education are t adopt 
performance standards for language proficiency and to articulate 
language courses and programs throughout the system, 

Harold Hodgkinson, in his reports on demographic changes in the 
United States, points out the sweeping changes that we need to prepare 
for in the near future. More of our clients in education will be minorit- 
ies and women. The major responsibility for preparing these students 
for successful completion of advanced degrees is falling to the commu- 
nity colleges. By far, the majority of first-time minority, women and 
non-traditional freshmen select two-year institutions at which to 
begin their college education. Thus, articulation between community 
colleges and universities willgreatly increase the probability of student 
success. Hodgkinson also maintains that now is the wrong time to 
orient schools tow ard serv ing as screening mechanisms, and that since 
82% of the workforce between now and the year 2000 will be a 
combination of females, minorities and immigrants, our goals should 
be to educate everyone to their highest potential, not 'Sveed'' them 
out of higher education. Everyone will need a sophisticated education 
to successfully operate in the high-tech global village of the future. 
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(J-IT I / P'P''"' ^'^'^ ^"^P'^^sis on estnblishinM 

orcgn language performance standards and assessment instruments 
.s .n direct contrast with Hodgkinson's protest against sere niS 
mcchan,sms Th.s is certainly not the case, as this paper recon m dt 
that we develop common levels of expected proficiency or language 
ompetency, and the menns to evaluate such, is not to "weed'out'' 
the losers or to create an elite group of winners, but rather it is o 
prov.de a leaning situation in which every studem can succeed H idi 
Byrnes, .n her presentation to the Georgetown University Round 
Table on Language and Linguistics entitled "The Learner-C rr u 
Km -Testing Connection: Who is in Charge?," stressed the importan e 
of mterpretmg testmg data so that it can be used to enhnnce nd 
■mprove the process of instruction and the foreign languat cu rku- 
lum, findn^g m the /^W../ of instruction, as ascertained thro gh 

hat ,f we do not enhance future learning through the enterpHs of 
tcotmg, we are engaged in a fatalistic venture 

If language study is encouraged and accepted as an integral part of 
ti e curr.ct.lum from grade school through the university telZ 
of the current frustration and failure we see in students who encoun te 
second language study for the first tin.e at the college level vvH ^" 0 

'W' c N '"1 '''''''' °f - " P e 

ellen a Tv!m' '"^'"^'^ ""^"^ ^'8^ school and 

elementa y level language programs., hi 1991, Senator Paul Simon 
repeated h.s strong belief that, "more than ever Americans edfo 
cgn language fluency (and an appreciation of mher c Ces 

Si:r V ti'd Z?'"'"' 7 ''''' When SenI 

average fourth grader has four more years of foreign language study 
than the average college graduate in the United States ^ ^ 
The reality ,s that articulation through all levels of language lenrn- 
.ng.sessent.al,notonlytoinsurethatallstudentshaveani^^^^^^^^^ 
to study language and culture over a period of several years but Z 
o prevent students from needlessly repeating the san e .re'rh ^ d 
levels of language study throughout their educational caJeers 

Ihe major mechanism for bringing together counterparts" from 
many msntufons is research. Research is also the ma or fa tor in 
developing sound theories regarding this comple.x phenon ,0" o 
l^nnguage acquisition. Classroom-based second-langi^ge-acTu sition 
research on testing, curriculum development, and txpecte Uompe 
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tency levels can help us build good, solid articulation. Universities 
would greatly benefit the profession of language teaching if they 
encouraged cooperative research between institutions. There is much 
to share and investigate: recent second language acquisition theories, 
different methodologies, new materials, information on individual 
learning styles, to name a few. Graduate students, actively involved 
in these areas through their investigatory studies, should be given the 
opportunity to work w ith high school and elementary school language 
teachers, actively involved in the process. And who is in a better 
position to try these new ideas and processes than the classroom 
teacher, who very likely does not have the time to organize the statis- 
tics, background research, and the report itself? University and college 
professors, graduate and undergraduate students, high school and 
elementary teachers and their students, researchers, and administra- 
tors — What a synergetic combination this could be! 

Conclusion 

Effective articulation is, in one sense, the only path to cross-level 
impro\ement m language instruction. Each level depends on the other. 
Overall improvement in the effectiveness of language instruction 
which /^r// produce, through progressive levels, language "graduates** 
who are capable of understanding, speaking, reading and writing a 
second language can only come through articulation from elementary 
school through college. A regional '*pilot** program involving a public 
school district, a community college, and a university would provide 
a model for those who are looking to implement articulation activities 
in their environment. 

Communication, collaborative efforts among professionals of all 
learning environments, as well as administrative commitment, are 
essential elements to ensure the success of any educational activity, 
program or project. Many among the '*best and brightest** have 
contemplated what needs to be done to promote articulation in Ian- 
guage studies. What we must do now is muster the will and determina- 
tion to put these ideas into practice. 

We live in a world of wide diversity, of extremely rapid change, 
and even mere rapid communication. This communication must be 
clear; the communicators must be informed and responsible. Let us 
learn to talk to each other and to listen. Let us change the dictum so 
that it reads, "What we can say won*t hurt us,'* and then let's sayxi. 
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John Indkkwooi) 

t/ses of Technology to Teach 
Foreign Languages at Community 
Colleges 

I WAS INVIITl) TWO Yl AKS AdO IX) MAKh A (X)NSULTIN(. VISIT TO H-Ib: 

foreign language department of a ronimiinity college in cabtcrn Wash 
ington state. Their situation was typical: the Dean had offered fiine 
to set up a lab if they could come up with an innovative proposal. A 
Faculty committee had visited other schools, examined existing facili- 
ties on campus, and had written a proposal When it was approved, 
however, the department realized there was another, more serious, 
problem facing them: despite the claims of their own proposal, there 
was no real agreement as to what they wanted to do. By the time I 
went to speak to them they were filled with ideas but lacked a clear 
or convincing reason for pursuing any of taem. They said, ''If we just 
bought some videotapes, everyone would be happy. But the reason 
for a full-blown lab is not so clear.** 

The technology quandary is a familiar phenomenon in language 
departments at all levels. There are actually three parts to the puzzle. 
One is cost: creating or updating a traditional language lab can be a 
major investment in both hardware and software at a time when 
budgets are tight. The issue of funding is closely tied to the question 
of purpose. If a department is to spend that much money and time 
designing and setting up a new system, they need to be sure they are 
going in the right direction. And tied to this issue is the sensitive 
matter of differences in faculty interest and motivation. It is human 
nature to be curious about new ways of doing things, but it is equally 
human to feel "it*s all very nice, but somehow it*s not me,'* or "1*11 
never find time to do /A//.** Clearly, the most useful approach to all 
three parts of the puzzle is a convincing demonstration that techno!- 
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ogy can have a very real, useful and pcdagogically defensible place in 
language teaching. This paper will primarily address this last issu'^ 
and make recommendations to two-year colleges for proceeding — 
gingerly, if need be — through this technological wonderland. 

Language Thaching Today 

The language teacher is no longer seen as a dispenser of knov. ledge, 
an expert holding forth at the front of the room, hut radier as a 
facilitator or catalyst in a w orld or exploratory and cooperative learn 
ing. The teacher creates an environment in which learning can take 
place, an atmosphere that is comfortable rather than anxiety-produc- 
ing, where students are 'Safe** to experiment ^uid make mistakes, and 
where activities encourage them to use the language to communicate 
personal messages with their peers, to solve mutual problems (such 
as *'A + B** pictures with missing information), and ultimately to see 
the language as a tool rather than as an object to be committed to 
memory a piece at a time. 

The role of technology in this picture has been the subject of some 
debate. There are those of us who have argued for some time that 
computer-assisted language learning (CALL) has tended to focus on 
the more mechanical and less global aspects of language and is there- 
fore inconsistent with current methodological theory and classroom 
practice.' (Underwood, 1984; Higgins & Johns, 1984) Technology, 
it was argued, can be and should be used in more creative and commu* 
nicative ways: task based activities, simulatal dialogues, and global 
activities centered on the overall meaning of the language. None of 
these exercises arc beyond the scope of CALL programming, they 
are merely more difficult and more time-consuming to implement. 
Meanwhile, other observers argued that precisely since there was no 
longer as much emphasis in the classroom on the more formal aspects 
of language, the lab would, in fact, be a good place to have students 
focus on them, at their own level, and at their own speed. Today, 



1\>r nuKh of the fuilowing discussion 1 will iisMinic a three Jtstnivtion ni 
t>pcs t)f langiuigc cncmscs, whether in the i^Lissrouni or on the computer. (I) 
niCLh.inic.ii CM reikis m\. tho^e m \vhich the forms ore nunipukital without conLtrn 
fur the mcanuig of thi ^cnteiKCs, (l\ meaningful exercises require underhttinding 
t!ic content of the iiiiittrMi, but without m\\ real exchiinge of infornuitiun, (3) 
coniniunicatne cxercisis cuntain some sort of infornution g.ip and hence c.in unl> 
be completed through the sharing of rcjl information. 
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both kinds of acti\ities can be found in the lab, although the drill- 
and-practice program still dominates (and has become surprisingi) 
popular with students). Although the contro\ers\ has not been 
rcsoKed, with toda\'s increasing emphasis on the importance of \ideo 
images in the lab, with or without the .ud of a computer, including 
interactive \ideo, the question of whether the computer itself can 
teach language has lost some of its urgency. 



TliCHNOLOGY IN THE LaB 



The traditional audio lab has tape decks in parallel booths and a 
monitoring station at the front where the instructor can choose the 
program for the students and o\ crhear w hat is being said in indi\ idiial 
booths. In the classic audio routine, students listen to the master ti ack, 
record their ow n response, then repla\ both the master's and taeir 
own for comparison. As earh as the 1 960's this practice w as criticized 
as being toc^ mechanical and artificial, with too much emphasis on 
pronunciation, and not enough meaningful cu text or opportunit) 
for thought. Studies onl\ confirmed the ob\ ions lat students seldom 
lake the time to record, pla> back, and compare their responses, and 
are not particularU good at self-correctiom (Higgins, 1975) By the 
I ^^■'(Vs man\ labs had fallen into disuse. One inno\ ation sa\ed it from 
complete mothballing: the disco\er\ that it could be put togot^d use 
tor a more meaningful t\pe of practice, the listening Lomprehcnsion 
exercise. Textbook publishers began offering tapes accompanied b\ 
student workbooks designed more to focus on listening lasks than to 
siinuilate speaking. This t\pe of audio lab acti\it\ Lonrinues to be 
common toda\, though in most cases it is no longer practiced in the 
lah \x<kM but )n the student's own portable cassette pla\cr at home 
(^r On the road; this dramatic shift of audio use from the lab to 
the student's own environment is kaown in the profession as the 
"Walkman phenomenon." 



Knti:r the CoMPirrER 



hi the l^^"'0's we begin to see another important shift in the lab. 
The introduction of the microcomputer (especialK , at first, the Apple 
II and the IBM PC) made it possible to put a stand-alone computer 
in each student station. l:arl\ uses were neLessariU homegrown and 
rather crude— no help, no feedback, three tries and \ouVe out— and 
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the computer was always right. In fact, CALL programs tended to 
suffer from the same drawbacks as the early audio lab: they w. 
boring, nut highly contextual ized, not well integrated into the curricu- 
lum, and not designed to strengthen an> communicative aspect of 
language. Experimentation led to a number of more workable models 
for lab practice. These will here be described in terms of a few standard 
generic categories. From these the reader will be able to judge how 
much — or how little — the computer ma> contribute to the student's 
learning. 

Drill and Practice 

''Classical" grammar drill-and-practice, the most common use of 
the coaiputer for L.. guage learning, requires manipulation of words 
or sentences where the answer is controlled (such as in "dehydrated 
sentences,'' fill-ins, and so foith.). The pedagogical value of such 
programs will depend largely on the quality of the error analysis die 
program can provide, if any. (Early programs responded with litde 
more than "Wrong, try again."') A somewhat more enlightened ver- 
sion of drilLand-practice will tr) to point the confused student in the 
direction of the right form b) highlightinj^ the wrong word and hinting 
at the problem. The hint may range from a purely grammatical state- 
ment (*'\Lisculine or feminine?"') to a reference to the context C'You 
mention her. Is Charles a girl?'"). Note that the student's attention is 
necessarily focused on the form of the words rather than on their 
meaning, and that the feedback from the program is usually phrased 
in terms of form, such as parts of speech and tenses. Criticism of 
CALL has centered on this lack of context or semant' ' content; it is 
normally not necessar) to understand what the sentences mean in 
order to respond correctly. 

Text Reconstmction 

\\\ reconstruction programs, the basic idea is derned from the clo^^e 
exercise, passages in which a certain number of words have been 
deleted and must he replaced by the student. Reconstruction is an 
example of a more contextuali/ed and global type of activity, since 
the meaning of the passage is an important clue to the identity of the 
missing words. The computer ser\es as facilitator and aide; when 
students are stumped, diey can ask for a hint such as the first letter 
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ing and **mailing" messages or short ccmpositions to each other and 
to their instructor. The medium of electronic mail seems to encourage 
students to write more freely and to use a wider range of language 
functions in their messages (requests, complaints, confirmation, etc.). 

CALL: Looking Ahead 

The preceding view of what has been done in CALL is by no means 
the whole picture of what can be done w^ith computers in language 
learning. Much of the potential of language learning technology can 
be surmised from work under way in other fields of computational 
research. One promising direction would entail borrowing from arti- 
ficial intelligence strategies to make CALL programs "smarter" and 
more "human/' "Intelligent tutoring systems'' may not only know 
certain information about the activity (such as knowledge of the 
language and the context, or story line, in which the language is being 
practiced), they may also learn important details about the student 
during the session. Based on an analysis of errors and restarts, the 
system can determine what students know, what they do not know, 
and what they need to do next. (Underwood, 1989) 

Central o the artificially intelligent system is the notion of parsing. 
Parsing programs ha\e complicated algorithms for deciphering the 
user's sentence and determining its meaning or structure — or both. 
At the simplest level, parsers can correctly identify the parts of speech 
to which words belong, something akin to drawing a sentence dia- 
gram. At the other end, parsers can "understand" language well 
enough to read a story and summarize it. hi an experimental language 
learning program developed as pa rt of Athena, the student uses typed- 
in German commands to order a "poltergeist" to move objects around 
in the graphic mini-world on the screen. By parsing the student's 
commands, the program can determine the intended meaning behind 
each statement and act upon it by causing the appropriate change in 
the graphics. (Kramsch, 1985) As promising as such programs sound, 
as yet there are very few such systems which are available to the 
teachers who need them. 



Video 

Perhaps due to a certain inevitable disenchantment with the limita- 
tions and frustrations of CALL (including the technical difficulty in 
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achieving anything other than the most rudimentary program), in the 
late 1980*s videotape recorders came to be seen as a more promising 
use of technology. The reasons were obvious — video offers an authen- 
tic language sample presented in a culturally-rich context in which 
students both see and hear the world of the second language speaker. 
What is more, video equipment and tapes were relatively inexpensive 
and simple to use, requiring no programming or troublesome soft- 
ware. With the growing popularity and standardization of the VHS 
\ideocassette recorder, each booth in the lab could have independent- 
ly-controllable color video. For a relatively nominal expense, the 
department could acquire a library of foreign films for students to 
v»jtch and study. 

Thus, the language lab entered the age of video, in which the use 
of the computer was not replaced, but rather supplemented by the 
rich and colorful environment created by these visual images. New 
ways were found to present v ideo material to the student, emphasizing 
careful preparation before viewing ("What do you think will happen 
next?*'), comprehension checks, and using the material for language 
study. Teachers were encouraged to show and discuss manageable 
chunks of video rather than have the whole piece flash by without 
commentary. (Altman, 1990) Once the first glow of enthusiasm had 
waned, though, teachers realized that the real problem with video 
was not how to show it but what to show. There are hundreds of 
foreign films available on tape, yet few of them are accessible to first- 
or second-year students. Video packages from educational publishers 
usually consist of pedestrian travelogues or cultural samplers. Video 
clearinghouses such as the University of Iowa's Project for Interna- 
tional Communication Studies (PICS) offer videotaped television pro- 
grams in a variety of languages, programs which have been down- 
loaded from international television satellites; the news stories and so 
forth arc both authentic and recent, but they stilt suffer from the 
problem of accessibility, since neither the language nor the situation 
is familiar to the student. 

Satellite TV/Satellite Broadcast 

The popularization of the satellite television dish has led to two 
very different applications in foreign language teaching. One is the 
use of a properly-aimed antenna dish to receive television signals from 
overseas (hence, foreign-language) transmitters. Language depart- 
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ments on the east coast can bring in live European broadcasts; with 
the difference in time, they can catch the nightly news from Paris or 
Madrid over breakfast in Baltimore. Departments using a satellite 
dish on the west coast cannot pick up Western Europe but receive 
constant programming from Mexico, French Canada, and the Soviet 
Union. No sooner had all this authentic foreign language material 
become a\ ailable, however, when language departments realized the> 
faced two thorn) issues; what todo withall the hours of \ideo coming 
in, and what legal rights — if an> — they had tocopy and use broadcast 
material. 

The question of copyright is still \er> confused. Unless one negoti- 
ates M'ith the overseas networks for more general rights,- off-air 
recordings ma) be used in the classroom for only ten days, and the 
tape may be kept for a maximum of 45 days. (Congressional Record, 
1?8 1 ) But even with permission to keep the material, there is still the 
enorjiK;iis problem of monitoring what comes in from the satellite 
twenty-four Lours a da\, deciding what to down-load, copying it (on 
a multi-standard VCR, since most counrrics use a different television 
scanning system from ours), then determining how — or if — it can be 
presented to students. Because such material is onl) too authentic, 
some form of preview or comprehension materials will be needed to 
allow students more access to the video material. This considerable 
process of bringing the programming from airwaves to lab has proven 
to recjuirc more staffing than most departments can afford. 

The second application of satellite dish technology is virtually the 
reverse process. To reach remote areas with little or no foreign lan- 
guage instruction, especially in the lesser-taught languages, universit) 
foreign language departments have begun transmitting instruction 
via satellite. The receiving institution needs only a satellite dish and 
sufficient television monitors in their classrooms. Because this use of 
technolog) centers on the transmission of instruction rather than on 
its enhancement — our underl)ing topic here— it will not be dealt with 
further. 

Videodisc and Inthractive Vidi-o 

The search for good video material becomes acute when the 
medium is videodisc rather than v ideotape, for there arc still only a 

'It was ill this niaiiiKT tluit PiCS obtained the hcLnsc to Lop> k\\\\ Jistnbutc 
luiropcan television program ining to U.S. schools. 
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handful of useful foreign language discs available. Yet the interest in 
videodisc is strong, and it is growing. Its advantages are many, and 
they all have to do with control. With uisc, each image in the moving 
picture IS a single frame of video with a unique index number that 
enables it to be accessed quickly and precisely. The best tape players 
can only come close, within a few fr.inies, and they may take ten times 
as long to get there. This gives the teacher a chance to use single 
frames of video as slides, to jump forward or back instantly to display 
or compare frames or moving sequences. And the picture quality of 
the single frame remains every bit as good as that of the moving 
sequence. 



The videodisc player has one other advantage which accounts for 
Its increasing popularity in education— it can be controlled by a 
computer Assuming the player is equipped for external connectior.^, 
and that the computer has a piece of software known as a "videodisc 
driver" which allows it to "talk" to the videodisc player, then the 
computer can be used as a "front end" to the video, much as the 
keyboard serves as the front end to the computer itself. This means 
that access to certain key frames, scenes, or lines of dialogue can be 
programmed into the computer in advance. The student then only 
has to click on a certain area or "button" on the computer screen to 
have It play or replay the scene or line of dialogue. The result is known 
as "interactive video" (lAV). 

The potential of lA V is far-reaching. The problem of the accessibil- 
ity of the language and context is virtually eliminated. Everything on 
the C ISC, everything that is seen and heard, can be viewed and reviewed 
by the student as often as is needed. In addition, the computer can 
ask a series of comprehension questions to aid in the students under- 
standing. Or it can provide an on-line glossary of key words, transla- 
tions, an index of key characters in the story, grammar or culture 
notes, background readings, and so on. In its ability to freeze video 
on demand and expose its linguistic and cultural secrets, the computer 
lias come into its own. 

Hypkrtext and Hypermedia 

The concept of hypermedia is related to the earlier notion of "hyper- 
text, a way of reading and interacting with text on the computer 
screen. A hypertext system allows users to select a segment of text on 
the screen (perhaps by pointing at it or clicking on it) and cause the 
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text to open up to a footnote, a translation, bibliographical data, or 
some other related text or graphics. Nonsequential links between one 
document and another, or between one footnote and another, allow 
users to follow trails in any direction without losing their original 
context. Thus, each reader in effect creates a new^ document by chain- 
ing together fragments of text in a personal fashion. The result com- 
pels us to alter our notion of both the "text" and "reading.'' (Under- 
wood, 1988) 

For all its potential, hypertext is limited to words on the screen. 
However, if one links a hypertext system to other media (audio, video, 
graphics, animation), the result is a rich and powerful delivery system 
known as "hypermedia" or **multiniedia." In the same way that 
hypertext can zoom open to reveal its inner secrets (by linking to 
other, related, text), hypermedia can open windows and take the 
"reader'' out into the world. Hypermedia gives the student power 
over the emironment: the power to explore a body of information 
without being constrained by the author's view of how it all fits 
together, the power to follow an idea as far as one's imagination, and 
the media, will allow. Picture a language activity based on a map of 
Spanish-speaking countries; clicking on any point on the map on the 
computer screen would invoke a full-color video image of that corner 
of the world. Or the user could **ny" over the map while the video 
monitor follows along with a continuous moving video sequence of 
what one would see below. Or the program could be used as a kind 
of data base, whereby the user types in the name of a country, city, 
river, or mountain, and it is then outlined on the map at the same 
time as a corresponding color photograph appearson the v idco screen, 
and a voice describes it in Spanish. 



CD-ROM: Largk-Scalk Storage of Media 

Adding to the hypermedia picture is the use of CD-ROM (compact 
disc^read only memory), a storage medium that closely resembles CD 
audio. The drawback of CD-ROM, as the name suggests, is that 
one cannot — at present — record on it. Its advantage is its nearly 
inconceivable storage capacity: one thin little disk can hold something 
in the neighborhood of 600 megabytes, enough to hold the complete 
works of Shakespeare and still have room for the Random House 
Encyclopedia. What CD-ROM offers the hyp:rmedia system, then, is 
a place to store a nearly inexhaustible supply of foreign language 
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material. Chunks of data, which can include text, audio, graphics 
and— in time— a limited amount of video, are up-loaded into the 
computer on demand. Here one meets the other disadvantage of CD- 
ROM— access is slow by the standards of today's computer. But the 
technology is changing quickly; a spinoff or hybrid version will soon 
offer greater video capacity, faster speed, and the crucial ability to 
record and erase materiai on the disk. 

Sources of Soitware 

hi all this, we have been discussing various types of programs and 
materials as if they are all in place, ready for the using. The reality is 
considerably mure complicated. Most software now in use in language 
labs was developed on the site to suit the needs of the local population. 
Apart from the obvious duplication of effort in proceeding in this 
manner, it stands to reason that no one department can come up with 
all of the techniques and strategies that would be possible if this were 
a more collective project. How did this happen? hi moving toward 
computers, language departments eventually all made the same dis- 
covery—ready-made, off-the-shelf software would not suit their 
needs. Evjn if they purchased all the Word Attack, Hangman, and 
various other "drill-and kilP' programs available, instructors feK 
these would never justify their investment in the machines. 

Since the first language software began appearing on the shelves, 
there has been a more or less continuous debate over the role of the 
teacher in the development of programs. While it is clear thai any 
competent language teacher knows more about designing language 
materials than the computer specialists who have been writing the 
programs, it is also clear that few language teachers want to know 
much about programming. Writing code is an extremely labor-inten- 
sive business, best contracted out to computer professionals. In any 
case, there are now several alternatives to creating a program from 
the ground up. For example, rather than using a general-purpose 
programming language such as BASIC or Pascal, a teacher interested 
in developing CALL materials would be better off with one of the so- 
called '\iuthoring systems'' which have become available in the last 
few years. An authoring system is designed so that one does not need 
to handle the code at all. The teacher/author need only think about 
the content of the program— what it should say and where it should 
say it. The programming goes on behind the scenes, so to speak. Such 
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systems are often referred to as ''tempLucs** since they contain all of 
the structure but none of the content. 

The Language Lab of the Future? 

Where will the lab go from here? Attempting t. predict future 
trends is risky at best. Early proponents of the language lab pro- 
claimed noisily that these machines would prove to be the ultimate 
teacher's aide—a tireless drillmaster, a perfect pronunciation model, 
and a way to free the teacher for more intellectual pursuits in the 
classroom. The truth, of course, is that the lab very nearly did us in. 
Still, it IS tempting to extrapolate from what we know to be possible 
to what could very soon be reality: 

Cris, a frcshnun student at a niediuni-sized urban junior college, is 
seated at a workstation in what used to be called the "language lab." 
Se\eral things ha\e changed, though, hi front of her is a color screen 
on whiLh appear computer graphics and text superimposed on video 
images, all of which Cris controls by the simple click of a mouse. 
Through her stereo earphones she hears the dialogue and music of the 
\ ideo program as well as the digiti^ed voice of "Carlos,'' her computer 
and her personal tutor, hi a natural \oice and impeccable Castilian, 
Carlos questions her abou: the content of the opening scene in the 
current episode of the \ideo stor). Cris answers by speaking a few 
words into the miniature iiiicroplioiie in front of her. Carlos says he 
likes heranswer, but suggests she listen again to w hat Pedro said at the 
beginning of the scene . . . 

Cris IS immersed in an authentic language experience. The Spanish 
she uses — and hears — is given life and meaning by the vivid context 
of the story taking place on the video before her, and by all the 
resources which she, and Carlos, have at their disposal: a pronouncing 
dictionary v\'hich can search through the dialogue and play back 
examples, a visual index of scenes to help her retrace her steps, 
'^footnote*' dialogue boxes on all ini) jrtant vocabulary, structure and 
culture items— as they occur. Cark , even knows how much Spanish 
Cris knows, how to speak to her and be understood, and how much 
she understands about the story. He carefully chooses his questions 
and his own vocabulary and structure so that at no point is Cris asked 
to participate in an activity for which she is not prepared, or which 
is too easy for her. 
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Although such a system is not yet presently in use in this form, most 
of the components are currently feasible. The fine-tuned recognition 
and understanding of Cris's speech is now possible on a small scale 
(hence the limitation to "\\ few words''). Carlos's understanding of her 
Spanish could be achiev ed by a high speed parser, once the problem of 
speech recognition had been overcome. And his knowledge of Cris^ 
level and needs merely imitates experimental intelligent tutoring sys- 
tems now under development. The hardware in Cris's workstation is 
no longer a "tower*' of separate components (computer, laserdisc 
player, CD-ROM, speakers, monitors, etc.). Because the computer 
contains a rcLordable/crasable optical storage drive, it can store audio, 
video, graphics, and text data indiscriminately ind process it all at 
extremely high speed. 

Conclusion 

It is bcLoniuig increasing!) apparent in the profession that the first 
two jears of instruLtion can be crucial to students' ultimate success 
in the languaj^e — determining their attitude toward the language and 
toward language l<Mrning, their motivation to continue, and their 
linguistic foundation for later stud>. For this reason, the unique cir- 
cumstanLCS of Lomnnmit) colleges make them in many ways an ideal 
environment for language instruction focusing on these crucial early 
years. And it is during this time that the use of technology can be 
vital. 

Do we need technolog) ? As is hope full) e\ ident from the discussion 
above, there are an\ number of ways in which technological aids can 
help, even teach, the student. E\ en as we explore the appropriate uses 
for today's systems, the hardware gets faster, the software more 
sophisticated. But there are other reasons, having to do with the 
nature of our world, and the world which is coming. A generation is 
growing up which takes technolog) for granted. Some thirty million 
Nintendo games have been sold, and "as their players pass through 
the schools and their careers, they will demand no less technology 
in the world around them." (Apple Corporation's John Sculley in 
Borchardt, 1 99 1) And vvehave mo\ ed beyond the question of whether 
computers will replace teachers: "Computers will not replace teach 
ers, but teachers who use computers will replace teachers who don't," 
(DLI-Monterey's Ray Clifford in Borchardt, 1991) Hence, the real 
need in our colleges will not be for the machines, since these can only 
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become easier to acquire, but for large-scale faculty training in both 
the use and development of technology-related materials. Depart- 
ments >A'ill have to shift their faculty development energies from per- 
sonal scholarship to the production of materials for the use of begin- 
ning and intermediate students. 

As student demand for language instruction increases and staffing 
funds lag behind or even decrease, the need for welNconceived individ- 
ualized instruction will become acute. Colleges are already using lab 
work to replace lost classroom contact hours. An otherwise staff- 
heavy intensive Spanish program, for example, can now dedicate fully 
fifty percent of student credit hours to video and software programs. 
With integrated self-study materials, the department can design a 
wide-ranging and flexible program for a fraction of the usual cost. 
The motivated learner will be able to achieve a basic communicative 
competence through an individualized program supported by a text- 
book, audio and video tapes, and the computer. Such programs will 
meet the needs of a growing population: (1) students whose skills do 
not fit comfortably into any class level, (2) students (or faculty) who 
have taken form \l coursework in the distant past and want to get back 
in touch with the language, and (3) students interested in studying a 
language for which no formal coursework is offered. The latter 
includes the less commonly taught languages, an increasingly vital 
resource in today's diversified society, yet one which is becomings 
more and more problematic for budget-strapped departments. / 

Finally, in studying ways of setting up or remodeling existing lan- 
guage labs, colleges should take a close look at how today s labs are 
being used/ Because ideo and computer material is now being more 
closely integrated into the classroom curriculum, many schools are 
modifying the traditional concept of the lab as sole audio-visual area 
in favor of installing two or three "media classrooms" and making 
the lab more of a resource center, a drop-in media library for both 
students and faculty. The media classroom would feature the equip- 
ment needed by the teacher for display: a VCR, a television monitor, 
a computer connected to a laserdisc player and/or CD-ROM or CD 
audio. The resource center (the former lab) should be equipped to 
attract browsers, with an ample collection of foreign language films 
on videotape and \ ideodisc, CALL software keyed to classroom cur- 



*Thc International Assotiatiun t)f Language Labor uoncs (I ALL) will [)r<>\:dc free 
consulimg to schools intertstetl in rcnu jeling t>. establishing a media * enter. 
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riculum, nnd both materials and personnel to support individualized 
instruction. It should be laid out so as to provide workstations for 
students working individually or in groups of two or three (situated 
along the walls in an irregular pattern), and an area in the center for 
larger group work, inLluding viewing video together on a large-screen 
monitor. 

In all of this, the department and the faculty must not lose sight of 
the humanitarian values which brought them to language study in the 
first place — and of the irreplaceable role of the warm and caring 
teacher. 
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JOYCE S. TSUNODA 

Foreign Language Instruction 
Across the Curriculum: 
A Strategy and Model 

'The next step vi the ilerchfim "V of intenhitio?hil stuJies is clearly one 
that nqiitres sofue eross-course, * o^s-delhirtmentaL cross-schooL cross- 
function mnovation and coordifuUion . . , Ed tu\U tonal mstiiutums need 
to beyond the mastery ofhw\iiiaiie skdis a?td foctis on the access that 
those lan^^nnge skd/s^ire to the parttcidar hiotrlcd^ie and perspectwes of 
other uahons . ,.for this infortnation is directly apphcahh* to thehttmanit- 
lesjhc social sciences. . .aiidtoallthcsuhstantirereiilmofiuuicr^raditiite 
ediiCiitioiL " 

Ricliarci Lambert 

from I iiternattoniil Studies and the 
Undergraduate 

''lorei^n Lvmna^e departments in many colU\iics hare pointed the tray 
(or other humanities fields by emphasizing that knowledge of foreign 
lam^iiages has a grouping rocational utility in today s worUL Bnsmess, the 
professions, and the nature and c haracter ofirork are centrally im/iortant 
as/>ects of contemporary cultiue. yet they receive relatr/ely little attention 
from historians. philoso/>hers. soi iologists. anthro/mhgists. and refnesen- 
tatires of other humanities and social sciences dtsci/dines, ** 

John w. Chandler 

from an address to the Association of 
American Colleges 

iNTROOUCliON 

horcign language instruaion traditionally stressed rote a^emoriza- 
tion of common expressions, \ocabiilary, and sentence patterns as a 
primary technique for students to acquire skill in n new language. 
Cultural immersion within the classroom and proficicncy-bnsed 

foYceS. /simodais Cham cllor for Conmuntty Colleges and Semor Vice President 
at the VmeersityofllauaiL Robert U". I ranco. Rohin I tt/ikairaJ owse Pagottoand 
Loretta Pang also contributed to this paper. 
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cduration which provided renhstic experiences hdve also been popuhir 
instructional strategies. More recently, the application of educational 
technology ro language learning has stimulated great enthusiasm. 
Many other innovative techniques have been successfully employed 
in language instruction. 

l-ikc any other skili, however, a foreign language is most easily 
acquired when the student has a vital interest and need to acquire the 
skill. Students are strongly motivated when proficiency in another 
language is relevant to their everyday experiences. This is best demon- 
strated by the apparent ease with which children assimilate languages 
becau • of their earnest interest in interacting with the world around 
them. Those who have had the opportunity to live in other countries 
also find themselves integrating new words, phrases, and sentences 
much more easily than in the classroom because of constant exposure 
to the language and to the culture. 

An across-the-curriculum approach attempts to provide a natural 
environment which stimulates interest in learning a foreign language 
by providing opportunities to use the language and encouraging an 
understanding of the social, historic^, and cultural context of the 
country of origin. The across-the-curriculum approach is a strategy 
to stimulate on campus the environuKnt a student would normally 
encounter in a study abroad program. This approach enhances class- 
room instruction and provides the foundation for advance language 
study and study abroad experiences. 

iaterdisciplinary programs have been successfully established on 
many campuses. Kalama;'.oo Community College, iMI is among the 
leaders in this area, offering both an Associate in Arts degree and 
a certificate in international education which incorporate language 
learning. 

In contrast to an interdisciplinary approach, however, the across- 
the-curriculum strategy extends past traditional liberal arts bound- 
aries to vocational education, providing vital linkages to the humanit- 
ies and sciences for technical students who must be equally prepared 
for a new international environment. 

In looking for models to impr'>\ e foreign la nguage instruction in the 
community colleges, we need to remember that despite the intrinsic 
mtellectual value of learning other languages, the ultimate goal of 
foreign language instruction is to facilitate communication and under- 
standing. Foreign language instruction is an a\enue toward greater 
appreciation for human culture (the purview of the humanities), but 
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It is also a vehicle to develop global perspectives and to promote the 
eccnoiriic and social advancement of the individual. As the AACC 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges points out, "In 
the century ahead, parochialism is nut an option.''' Language learning 
today must be viewed in the broader context of international studies 
and economic development. This paper describes ways to integrate 
foreign languages across-the-curricv.'um, particularly in the humanit- 
ies, based on the successful experiences of several community colleges 
in Hawaii. 

Setting the Stage 

International studies, inJuding language instruction, is an integral 
part of the University of Haw aii (UH) Community Colleges' curricu- 
lum m support of the stated commitment to a leadership role in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The communit) college system's commitment to 
intcrnationali/ang education is reflected in several planning docu- 
ments. 

The overriding goal is to provide a curriculum that is relevant for 
students living in multicultural international environment through 
diverse foreign language offerings, exchange opportunities for staff 
and students, vocational training opportunities for foreign students, 
leadership in consortia pronio^^ing international education, and 
exporting and sharing the teaching and tialnmg expertise of UH 
Community Colleges' faculty and staff across the Pacific and Asia. 

Kapiolani Asia-Pacific Program Emphases (KAPE) 

hi 1986, Kapiolani Community College, one of sev en campuses in 
the University of Hawaii Community College system, identified four 
across the-wurriculum themes — w riting, critical thinking, computing, 
and Asian-Pacific. The Asian-Pacific program was largely inspired by 
faculty who saw the importance of providing a curriculum focus on 
international education with a strong foreign language program at its 
core, 

'Cuniniission un the I'uuirc i>f Ct>niinunit\ Colleges. Budding ConmtufiitWi, A 
\ ti^toft ford Sew Cottnr). Washington, D.C: Aintrican Association of Coninuinir> 
Colleges, 1988, p. 32. 
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The college developed .1 strategic pKin providing foi ''grassroots 
empowerment/' Hun is, the locus of control wos placed with faculty 
and staTf who would be rci-ponsible for implementing the programs. 
Two wcek-long institutes in Sumnier, 1987 gave faculty and staff 
the opportunit) to develop proposals :o infuse the four themes into 
existing courses and new courses. The campus administrators 
assumed the role of program ''angels'' who garnered the necessary 
resources to implement the faculty's visions. 

The humanities department pla>ed a leadership '•ole in developing 
the Asian-Pacific across-the-curriculum program from its inception. 
The humanities J payment provided one of the two Asian-Pacific 
program coordinators (the other came from the social sciences depart- 
ment), who were given release time. The humanities department also 
pla)ed an nnportant role in designing certificate programs for liberal 
arts students during the second summer institute and, further, pro- 
vided an instructor to function as director of an international food 
fair and festival that has become a vital part of internationalizing the 
campus. 

It Starts with Language Arts 

Kapiolani's Asia-Pacific Program Emphases (KAPH) is rooted in a 
stiong language arts department offering nine Asian-Pacific lan- 
guages, some of which may be considered as the "lesser taught** 
languages, i.e., Samoan, Tagalog, and Mandarin. The college cur- 
rentl) offers two }earsof instruction in all nine languages, with more 
than 25 percent of the student population enrolled in these courses. 

Two distinct forces stimulated expansion of the div ersit> of foreign 
language offerings. In 1989, the University of Hawaii atManoa added 
a second )ear of foreign language stud) to its requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree. Also, as KAPE gained momentum, funds from 
Title VI and the comniunit) college chancellor's office enabled Kapio- 
lani to support a wider range of Asian and Pacific languages. First- 
vear courses in Mandarin, Chinese, Samoan, and Tagalog were added 
to a curriculum which already had strong offerings in Japanese, 
Hawaiian, Spanish, and French. First semester courses in Korean and 
Russian were added respectively in Fall, 1989 and Fall, 1990. 

The humanities faculty worked closely to ensure a goo. lepresenta- 
tion of global languages such as Mandarin and Russian, and local 
languages with limited usage, such as Samoan and Tagalog. French 
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"Doozo'' (This way, please) in a basic Japanese class enabled a local 
security guard to save a group of 50 Japanese visitors during a hotel 
fire. A b> product of K APE has been the st-engthening of the English as 
a ScLond Language (ESL) program b> allowing non-English speaking 
students to tutor other students. The business education program 
activel) encourages students to take advantage of the basic conversa- 
tional courses. The sales and marketing division has recently devel- 
oped a new course on mternational marketing;, which demonstrates 
the role of cultural dynamics in foreign markets, as well as business 
customs and practices. Students in this course are encouraged to take 
higher level Asian-Pacific language courses to better appreciate the 
cultural environment in which they will be doing business. 

Foreign Languagks in the Humanitihs 

Beyond the development of new courses, language study has been 
. incorporated into a wide variety of existing humanities, social sci 
ences, and science courses. An excellent example of how the integra- 
tion of language can enhance iLarning m the humanities is an Asian 
philosophy course which explicitly links language with culture. The 
course incorporates foreign terms as well as short excerpts from the 
works of foreign authors to demonstrate how cultural philosophies 
are reflected in language. For example, students are shown how the 
frequent absence ot the personal pronoun in the Japanese language 
reflects Japan's predominant philosophies which diminish individual 
importance, hi contrast, the first person in F^nglish is emphasized by 
capitalization and frequent placement at the beginning of a phrase. 

How w^ords are written is frequently as important as their meaning. 
A unit on Chinese philosophies concludes with a brief simulation of 
how calligraphy i^ learned in China and Japan. The students begin 
by cleaning the room and its surroundings and by cutting bamboo to 
fashion elementary brushes. They are then taught how to sit, breathe, 
and prepare mentally, as well as how to prepare the ink. When all is 
readied, with the teacher's hand as a guide and with intense concentra- 
tion on what is to be written, the student executes a character in one 
breath. The exercise can be used to show, among other things, how 
Taoist spontaneity and Confucian discipline m iy be complementary 
in practice although conceptually contradictory. 

Kapiolani students may also take a two-semester sec]uence of Asian 
history courses, hi diese courses, numerous examples of the historical 
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and cultural role of language in the evolution of Asian civilizations 
are discussed. Until English became a powerful tool in British attempts 
to colonize and unify the region, linguistic diversity contributed to the 
fragmentation of South Asia for centuries. Indian languages strongly 
influenced Southeast Asian writing systems. In East Asia, the Chinese 
writing system played a unifying role in the cultural and intellectual 
traditions of China, Korea, and Japan, despite the significant differ* 
ences which merged in the spoken languages of these three cultures. 
Through the Sanskrit and Pali texts, languages have aho been a 
unifying factor in Buddh" n across many Asian cultures. 

In the social science department, anthropology courses explorv- the 
evolution of the human brain and thccapa^iiy for language. Cultural 
Anthropology mvestigates the relationship betw^een language and per- 
ception in the cultures of India, Thailand, Indonesia, Samoa, ancient 
Hawaii, and New Zealand. Nursing students who are required to 
take this course are sensitized to cultural differences in both verbal and 
non-verbal communication. Pacific Islands Peoples explores issues of 
European colonizing and language loss and bilingual/bicultural issues 
in contemporary Pacific Islands education, particularly as they related 
to accelerating patterns of out-migration. Other social sciences 
courses, such as political science, American studies, and geography, 
arc infused with substantial Asian-Pacific content. 

In the natural sciences, ethnobotany introduces students to the 
scientific and indigenous names of Asian and Pacific plants, and their 
cultural significance. Botanical evidence of plant origins in Asia sup- 
ports Austronesian linguistic evidence for the human settlement of 
the Pacific Islands. Hawaiian botany and zoology courses also convey 
both the scientific and indigenous names of flora and fauna, and their 
use in Hawaii's broader cultural context. 

All of these activities encourage an appreciation for other languages 
and cultures. Students also learn foreign terminology for specific 
fields. 

Study Abroad Opportunitihs 

hitcrdisciplinary programs have been introduced on various scales 
at the other Hawaii community colleges. Each campus has a strong 
relationship with a sister school in Japan or another country, offering 
field experiences and humanities and language instruction. Leeward 
Community College on the island of Oahu offered a three-week 
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intensive study tour of Japan in 1986. In the laie 1980s, Leeward 
added a scries of three-credit courses on Japanese culture taught by 
visiting Beppu University professors to its summer school curriculum. 
Beppu Uui\ersity (whose president is a noted artist in Japan) is a 
private four-year campus with a strong humanities program. The first 
two courses in this series were Japanese Culture from the Perspective 
of the Japanese Farmer, and Modern Japanese Literature. A third 
courseon Japanese calligraphy was well-received b) both on-cainpus 
students and the Lomniunity. All of the courses were taught through 
luLal translators. The series continues to be offered in odd numbered 
years. 

Windward Community College has a sister college relationship 
With Kagaw a College in Japan. This relationship provides for recipro- 
cal student exchanges each year, and as part of the Summer, 1991 
program, Kagawa and Windward faculty artists exchanged their 
respecuve art work for public exhibitions in Japan and in Hawaii. It 
was the first Japan-U.S. art exhibit exchange involving a two-year 
college. 

Seven Kapiolani students studied Chinese language and literature 
at the Central Institute of Nationalities, Beijing, lead by a Kapiolani 
instructor o\ Mandarin during Summer, 1991. 

Crfating a Campus Hnvironment 

Kapiolani^s adnimistration, stall, and facult) have also enthusiasti- 
cally promoted aLn\ ities that cnLUurage linguistic and cultural expres- 
sion. These uidude ethnic clubs such as the Pacific Asian Student 
.VssDciation, and Korean, japant ^ ^ ThinesL, Filipmu American, and 
Sanioan clubs and a campus lectuu series which has featured a noted 
Confucianist sciiolar, experts on Fast Asian kanji (script) and South 
Asian do\\r\, and specialists on Hawaiian chant and Polynesian 
oratory. 

I ach sprnig the campus spoiisorsan inter? 'iional festnal, fcaturmg 
ethnic foods, lecturers, forums, cultural peiformances, and Asian 
Pacific films, all of w hich snnnilatt iheniatic discussions. The festivals 
are organized around such themes as **Lile I'orces: I a^t and Wrsr.'* 
The themes provide the KAPP committee with a broad intrrprtlUe 
Iramework for the inclusion ot man) diverse multicultural uvities. 
Over the years, students have been able to obser\e a Saniu^n J^ava 
ccicmouy ptrformed m the high chiefl) language, diverse forms of 
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Hnwniian, Muslim and Buddhist chnnt, East and Southenst Asian 
d4L Sormnnces with songs in indigenous Inngunges, and Snmonn, 

Pohnpeinn, and Chuukese choral P- on.^^^^^^^^^^ 
indigenous langnages. The performances are us 1 hdd n he am 
pus cafeteria where students experience the cu.sme of the culture 

^Tnrtltionalstudentconferenceprovidesstudentswuhnf^^^^^ 
to explore and express meaningful concepts from Asian and auhc 
hnuuages Last year, award-winning papers explored the Chmes 
concept of n id spiritual growth, and the sonth Asian notions 

oMrcvc le and spiritual growth, hi previous years, students have 
Icusse^Po?;^^^^^^^^ concfpts of inana and tahu and Confuanmst 
norinns of the role of the individual in society. 
Tculty and students are further exposed to Asian-Pacific and inter- 
nntiona language and culture at the annual Hawaii hnernational 
t vnh Th se films showcase the talents of indigenous Asian 
nd Pacific region filmmakers. One final strategy needs to be n n- 
^ned n creating a campus environment conducive to foreign la^i- 
ZZ IU.^. Many Kapiolani administrators and faai ty spend 
E sm^mer months and sabbatical leaves in Asia and the Pac fi 
r Soi When they return to the campus, they often have student n 
heir chTsrooms with linguistic and cultural ties to the regions they 
vlked P quendy one can hear faculty greet students their native 
« ?.Kl then discuss contemporary events in their homelands 
Shrl fter students return from a visit home, they update d,e 
f^u cv memberoncurrent developments.T^^^^ 

o. le ve^^^^^^ impressions on both the faculty and d,e stu ent 
1, npreslg each with the compelling power of language as a vehicle 
for friendship and collegiality. 
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The Process 

As mentioned earlier, administrative support has been very strong. 
HoweveMhe faculty has been responsible for program development 

ind control from the outset. , 

LikeTny community colleges, Kapiolani's campus-based system 
of tenure and promotion facilitates cross-curricula cooperanon. 
Un ike he department-driven reward system common to many un - 
V rsit e KapLlani's faculty can venture across departnientnl lin 
wThout fear of neglecting the locus of the reward system. Kapiolan. s 
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success is partly due to the administration's taking advantage of the 
interdisciphnary reward system, trusting the faculty's ability to work 
cooperatively in an across-the * urriculuni effort and to be responsible 
for KAPE. 

Administrative support and faculty direction were both key factors 
in the two summer institutes held in 1987 and 1988. At these insti- 
tutes, faculty members from both liberal arts and vocational areas 
met to discuss how they could infuse Asian Pacific cultures and lan- 
guages into their courses. Each participant submitted a proposal for 
a project to be implemtrtcd the following semester. Among the pro- 
posed project titles were "M) th and Meditation in Asian and Western 
Religions,'' "Music Cultures of Asia and the Pacific,'' **Asian and 
Pacific Marketing," and " C^ultural Factors in Health Care." 

The summer institutes did more than change the curriculum. From 
these institutes faculty members developed a profound respect for the 
Asian and Pacific instructional expertise on campus. This is reflected 
in the more than 50 faculty members on campus who are involved in 
KAPE. New f^iculty with Asian-Pacific expertise enter a teaching 
environment which encourages further scholarly development and 
provides fresh intellectual energy to the program. 

One result is increasing curricular coherence. With the creation of 
new foreign language courses, new courses dedicated to Asia and the 
Pacific, and ongoing curricular infusion, Kapiolani has international 
courses in all four liberal arts departments. Students are able to enter 
an Asian and Pacific track leading to an Associate in Arts degree, and 
transfer credits to Hawaiian, Asian, or Pacific Studies, and other 
departments at the four-year campus. Students in business, nursing 
and allied health, food service and hotel operations not only have a 
wide range of Asian and Pacific courses supporting their general 
education, but a wide range of specifically designed courses enhancing 
their understanding of Asia, the Pacific, and Hawaii. 

Conclusion 

Development of parallel activities across-the-curriculum and 
across'the-campus can reinforce and energi/e the language instruction 
program at community colleges. The perception of language as a 
"window " to cross-cultural appreciation as well as a communications 
tool can be encouraged to support language learning. Co curricular 
activities also reinforce curricular offerings and classroom instruction. 
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Bette G. Hirscii AM) Chantal \\ Thompson 

Proficiency Goals and the 
Teaching of Literature in the 
Foreign Language Classroom 

SOMh DATh Tl lh Hl'OINNINGS Ol Tl IK PROl ICILNCY MOVKMUNT TO 1 9-^9, 

when the report of the President's Commission on Foreign Lvinguage 
and International Studies described Ameiicans' foreign language 
incompetence as ''nothing short of scandalous." The Commission 
recommended that national attention be focused on the development 
of the foreign language proficiency of U.S. students. 

The United States government, long concerned with producing 
students at its many language schools who could //se language, not 
just analyze it, had already created a scale for measuring the language 
proficiency of all— from the beginner to the equivalent of the well- 
educated native speaker. The scale measured proficiency in four skill 
areas: reading, writing, listening, and speaking. Tests existed for each 
area, most notably an oral proficiency test to measure speaking ability. 

In the early 1980's, the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (ACTFL), in conjunction with the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS), adapted this government model to suit ihe 
needs of academic programs. The following chart (p. 62) of Assess- 
ment Criteria: Speaking Proficiency introduces elements of the ACTFL 

scale. 

In 1982, a small group of language instructors began introducing 
colleagues to the ACTFL proficiency scale, the techniques of oral 
proficiency testing, and their applications to the classroom. Since 
then, many instructors have changed the ways and means by which 
they teach languages, new proficiency-based textbooks have been 
created, and an excellent proficiency -based mcihods book, Teachiug 

Uctte C. Ihrsch is Dn u^ion CJhnr oflort\itn I .in^^tuigc^ .md ( i>nimunitjtnws .// 
Cthrillo College. Ol. 
CJhintiii l\ T/jompsoN AS ./ letturer tn Iremb «// Bnglhnn )oung Vnu'crsity. 



Assessment Criteria: Speaking PROFiciENCY 



Global 

Tasks/Functions 



Context 



CONTKXT 



Accuracy 



TiiXT Type 



Superior 

Can discuss 
extensively by 
supporting 
opinions, 
abstracting and 
hypothesizing 

Advanced 
Can describe and 
narrate in major 
time/aspect frames 



Intermediate 
Can maintain 
simple face to-faLC 
conversation by 
asking and 
responding to 
simple questions 

Novice 
Can produce only 
formulaic 
utterances, lists 
and enumerations 



Most formal and 
informal settings 



Most informal and 
some formal settings 



Some informal 
settings and a limited 
number of 
transactional 
situations 



Highly predictable 
daily settings 



Wide range of 
general interest topics 
and some special 
fields of interest and 
expertise; concrete, 
abstract and 
unfamiliar topics 

Concrete and factual 
topics of personal 
and public interest 



Topics related 
primarily to self and 
immediate 
environment 



Conmion discrete 
elements of daily life 



Errors virtually never 
interfere with 
communication or 
disturb the native 
speaker 



Can be understood 
without difficulty and 
speak'^rs 

unaccustomed to 
non-native speakers 

Can be understood, 
with some repetition, 
by speakers 
accustomed to non- 
native speakers 



May be difficult to 
understand, even for 
those accustomed to 
non-native speakers 



Extended discourse 



Paragraph discourse 



Discrete sentences 
and strings of 
sentences 



Discrete words and 
phrases 
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Language In Context, has been written by Alice Oniaggio. Hundreds 
of two-year college instructors ( \% well as those at universities and in 
high schools) have attended familiarization workshops to introduce 
them to proficiency principles, and a significant number of two-year 
institutions have shifted the emphasis of their programs toward profi- 
ciency. 

This paper will examine major characteristics of proficiency-ori- 
ented foreign language classes as they exist currently at two-year 
colleges. It will further explore the role of literature in these classes: 
how the principles of the proficiency-oriented classroom can make 
fine literature accessible to the intermediate-level student, and how 
the reading of this literature can then lead to the development of 
speaking and writing proficiency. Our emphasis here is how literature 
can be part of the intermediate foreign language curriculum, but we 
feel strongly that literature can and should be introduced to students 
during their first year of language study. 

The Proficiency-Oriented Classroom 

Proficiency-oriented classes do not have hook chapters and struc- 
tural points to be ''covered'' as objectives, but rather, they stress what 
students can do with language. Indeed, as Donald Rice states, 'The 
fundamental notion of the proficiency movement is that of doing, the 
idea that it is what we want students to be able to do that should 
determine what they need to know." (p. 13) In some cases, profi- 
ciency-oriented classes represent individual efforts, and in others, 
language departments have made this commitment. 

These classes look at each of the four skills (reading, writing, 
listening, speaking) separately, knowing that students are likely to 
develop proficiency in each skill with varied rapidity. For example, a 
second-year college student is likely to have higher listening and 
reading proficiency luan speakingand writing proficiency. Instructors 
m proficiency-oriented classes choose materials and activities that will 
specifically strengthen the current proficiency of students and help 
them move on to the next level. 

Instructors with a proficiency orientation often identify and work 
with four proficiency levels for each skill: Novice, Intermediate, 
Advanced, and Superior. These terms, from the ACTPL scale (see the 
preceding chart on Assessment Criteria), detail what tasks students 
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can accomplish with language, in what contexts, and with what 
accuracy. Learner proficiency progresses through the following levels: 

Novtce. Students function using isolated words, such as found in lists 
and charts. They often speak and write in sentence fragments, recycling 
textbook material and adding words in English. Most student skills in 
the first year course are at this level. 

bucwtcihate: Students function by creating sentences, putting together 
what they have learned in a new way to talk about themselves and 
others. They ask and answer questions and can navigate through every- 
day suuanons. Most students in proficiency- oriented classes can attain 
this level in their skills during their second year of study. 
Advattcedx Students are able to speak and write in paragraphs. They 
can narrate and describe in past, present and future times and generally 
talkabout the world. They can handle complicated situations and make 
themselves understood b} any native speaker. Although reading and 
listening proficiency may be at this level by the end of the second year 
of foreign language study, studies have shown that it is only at the end 
of four years of study that most students can speak and write at this 
level. 

Stipcnon Students function using extended discourse. They are fully 
professional and can talk about ideas and the abstract realm. Their 
errors rarely disturb the native speaker. Students usually reach this level 
durmg graduate studies and after an extended period of time living and 
studying in a country where the language is spoken. 

Proficiency-oriented classes use authentic materials that present real 
language in real contexts. Literature can be perfect for this. It asks 
important questions. It can complement other authentic materials 
(timetables, menus, advertisements, magazine and newspaper articles) 
to increase students' comprehension of the culture being studied. It is 
very different from the passages created for textbooks! These pas- 
sages, unfortunately, often sound like, to paraphrase lonesco in The 
Bald Sofmvio he mocks typical textbook language, "Today is 
Tuesday. It comes before Wednesday and after Monday!'' 

Proficiency-oriented classes are not run by any one method, but 
select prcsen-tation/practice strategies that involve students in mean- 
ingful practice and help them stretch up to the next higher proficiency 
level in each skill. This real-life practice can lead to skills integration 
(improvement across the skills). Some techniques of practice include: 
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—Real language that is used in contCAt and to perform real func- 
tions. 

— Many paired and small-group activities — perfect for sharing 
reader reaction. 

—Topics and functions that are recycled to allow development. 
— Personalization of material. 

— Activities that have a purpose — an information gap to be closed. 

One goal of this type of proficiency-oriented class is to develop 
stuJentb' reading skills. The question for us is "How does literature 
fit in?" Our aim is to show how the techniques mentioned above, 
when used in the proficiency-based **class," can make it possible for 
the intermediate student to read literature. If we wait for the student 
to be truly advanced before introducing literature, in a third year 
language course for example, we have lost at least 90% of all students. 
This is not acceptable. 

Preparation for Reading Literature 

Whatever level of difficulty, proper pre-reading preparation can 
yield access for intermediate students. As stated by Joanne Collie and 
Stephen Slater in Literature in the Langiuige Cdissroonu these pre- 
reading ar vities can convince students "that the task ahead is not 
an impos ible one.'* (p. 16) They will succeed, and as C.J. Brumfit 
and R.A. Carter in Literature and Language Teaching suggest, we 
uin, perhaps, prevent students from disliking a text because it contains 
some literary convention that they do not understand or very difficult 
language, (p. 23) They also add that we are "socializing students into 
a community of serious readers." (p. 31) 

What kind of activities are useful? We have selected six — one per 
century or period of time — as examples. The passages, presented on 
the following pages, are in French, but our focus here is on the pre- 
reading or preparation work, which is in English. These pages are 
extracted from Moments Litteraires, an intermediate-level college text 
by Hirsch and Thompson. 

Activity 1 — Middle Ages: Charles d'Orleans, **Le Printemps" 
(Personification) 

Activity 2 — 16th Century: Montaigne, De /I. yntie for the 

main idea) 

» CO 
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Activity 3—1 7th Century: Molicrc, L 'Ecole des henmies 
(Brainstorming) 

Activity 4— KStli Century: Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes (Point 
of view) 

Activity 5— I9tli Century: George Sand, Fnin^'o/s le clhunpi 

(Skim for character traits) 
Activity 6— 20th Century: Marguerite Duras, La Pluie d'ete 

(Characterization) 

hi each activity, )ou will see that the pre-reading serves to engage 
students actively in the reading process. The demanded task necessi- 
tates the production of words and of lists, not paragraphs or extended 
discourse, as has been the case in the past in many non-proficieiicy- 
oriented textbooks. These short responses are within the capability 
of intermediate-level students who can often read at a much more 
sophisticated level than they can write or speak. They must extract 
meaning from the knov\n and unknown words in order to be able to 
accomplish the task within the given time frame. This fast read 
through, or other preparation, often helps avoid the futile dictionary 
search to translate every word that defcMts so many readers. The six 
activities vve have selected as examples are on pages 68-79. 

Exploring THL Creative Dimension of Language 
'Ihrough Literature 

Whether vve use it to teach language, culture, or literature in its 
own right, literature's beauty is that it provides authentic texts that 
engage the reader beyond sheer comprehension. 

On the linguistic side, "Literature provides a rich context in which 
individual lexical or s)ntaaical items are made more memorable 
. . . Literary language is sometimes elaborate, sometimes marvelously 
simple ) ct, somehow, absolutel) 'right' . . Figurative language [casts] 
new light on familiar sensations and [opens] up new dimensions o * 
perception in a vva) that can be exhilarating but also startling and 
even unsettling.'' If the texts are well chosen and made accessible 
through proper pre-reading, students can ''begin to appreciate the 
richness and variet) of the language they are trying to master'' and 
the) can become more creative and adventurous themsehes in the 
language. (Collie and Slater, p. 5) 
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ACTIVITY 1; Middle Ages 



4^ "Le Printemps^^^ by Charles (VOrleans 



PREPARATION 

A. Etude dc mots 

Though old French spelling (le vieux fran^ais) differs from modern 
French, many changes are readily recognizable. An s between a vowel 
and a consonant, for example, is often dropped in modern French 
and replaced by a circumflex over the vowel, as in hospital/hopitai, 
or vestir/vetir (habiller). The letter y in old French has often become 
an i, as in pluye/pluie* Letters have been added in some cases, and 
deleted in others. 

See if you can deduce the modern French equivalents for the words 
below that appear in the poem. If all else fails, you ma> find it helpful 
to pronoiuice troublesome words aloud. 

laissie s'abille beste oyseau 

cler souleil chascun 

B. La Personnification 

You will at times be able to identify in a poem an image around 
which the poem is constructed, such as le temps in this rondeau. The 
treatment of le temps as a person is called personnification, a literary 
device you will often encounter. 

As you read th poem a first time, list the verbs and nouns that 
personify le temps. 
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1 e temps a laissie son nunteau 
Dc\cm,cicfroi<iurcctacpluye, 

l--t s'0-.t vcstu de luocle.K- 

ix- MHik-il luy.iiu,' clcr ot beau. 

1' a bestc nc° ()\--c.ui 

OyxKn .on ,a.gon nc uuc ou cue: 

l)c vent, ao froidurc ct dc pluye..> 

Rnicic, tonwincct nu-.scau° 
Portent cii livree° lolic 
(u.uttcs" d'argcnt a'ortasrcne; 
Cha^cun sabillccic ^ou^eau. 

1 c temps a la.ss.e son niantcau 
De vent, de frokiure et dc pluye, 
i, 1-t s'cst vestii de broderie 

He souleil hiyant, cler ct beau. 



cotftumt 



^Romieau 17, 15^ sicclc 
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ACTIVITY 2; 16th Century 



4^ "DeVamitie/^byMoiitai^ie 



PREPARATION 

An cssa) is a short composition on a single subject, usually presenting 
the personal views of the author. As you read for tb first time the 
passage that follows, note in the margins of your book the main idea 
of each paragraph of the essay. During subsequent readings, and in 
the comprehension work after the reading, you will be able to look 
hack at these initial notes and examine more closely how Montaigne 
manages to present his ideas about friendship. 
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^ Ok \:\MVVik 



Cc que nous .ippclons ordniJircnient .inns ct amines, 
ce ncsoiu qirnccointaiKCS ct Liniiluiritos nouccs'' p.ir 
qiielquc occ.ision ou cominodire, par le nioycn 
l.uiucllc nos amcs s'cnrrcnennent.* Fn r.iniine doiu 
K park-, cllcs sc niclcnt ct sc contonJtnt^ i'unc en 
r.imrc. d'un melange si universe! qireiics eff.iccnt''ct 
ne retroincnt plus b coutuie' qui ies ii jonues. Si on 
nie pi esse de dire pourquoi ic Tannjis jc sens que 
cel.i ne pout s'evprimer qu'en rcpondnni: «l\ircc que 
t'Ot.ut lui. p.irce que c'etait moi»». 

II \ .1. Ml dc\^° dc tout cc que je puis^ en dire, jc nc 
snis quelle torce inexplicable et f.it.ilc, mediatrice^ de 
cetic union. Nous nous cherchionsnvnnt dc nous ctre 
\us. r.ipproclics'' p.ir des rapports que nous enrendi- 
on^ Tun dc Pautre, «t aussi. je croi*.. p.ir quelque 
(MjonnaiKc du ciel.'' Nous nous emb^l^^u)ns^ pai 
nos noms: et :\ notre premiere lencontie. qui tut p.ir 
h isard en un^ grande teteet eonip.ignie do vjilc, nous 
nous trou\ames si pris. m lonnus. si lie^ cm re ifOiSs, 
quo :?en des lors ne nous hit si procho <]W Van a 
raniti . 

I )u*on no metic pas en c< rang cos jurres amities 
tonnninus- hi ant ant dc C(MinajssaiKe qn'un 
.\uiu\ ma is n ne eonsei Ho p.\s (]u*on con ton do leurs 
u ;;los. ! OS aunos amities, dans Icsquciles il taut 
maiclui a\LX prudence ei precaution, nourrissent 
do 501 \ lies icndus ot Jo bicntairs/ Mais on ce noble 
conrjmerco." Tunion dc tels anus ctant \oritablomont 
partano. ello lour la it pcrdre Ic sentiment do tels 
de\ons. ot cbasser d'cntie cu\ ccs mots dc division et 
do ditiercnce: «bicn fa it, oblii;arion, roeonnaissance,*' 
pMcre. romorciemcnt'», et Icurs p.ireils. 



rcsicni «-i HinbK 
hlcmi ' lorn di^pjr^v^ 



cn Mippio. HI / pens 
,\ la ha^^ 

ordonn.UK<. Volor^c 
do Dk 1 . » t 'M - uniS 



Liuuis nobl<. U 
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ACTIVITY 3; 17thCenturv 



"VEcole des femmes^ " by MoUere 



PREPARATION 



Reading m a foreign language involves confronting both the known 
and the unknown. Brainstroming about possible directions in which 
a topic may develop prior to reading a passage about that topic can 
often help. 

In the scenes you will read from Moliere's I'Ecole des femmes, the 
discussion IS about marriage and the ideal wife. Before you read these 
lines, your class will divide into threegroups. One group will generate 
(in French if possible) a list of characteristics of the ideal wife that a 
traditional and very conservative man might propose. The second 
group will create a similar list for the wife of the "liberated male" of 
the 1990s. The third group will list whatkindof woman a reasonable 
"average" man might choose today. One member from each group 
will write the group's liston the board or on an overhead transparency 
and the class as a whole will compare the three lists. Then as you 
begin your first reading of the passage from L'Ecole des femmes, think 
about the characteristics of the ideal wife Moliere chose to list in the 
play. 
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4^ L'ECOLE DES FEMMES 

ACTF III, SCKNK II 



AKNOl m\\ \GNIS 



AKNOLPME /iL<s/sJ: Agiics, poiir ni'ccourcr. Liisscv 
la voire ouvMgc.^ 

Lcvcz un pen !a icre et tourncv Ic visjgc: 
La. rcgarclc7*moi \\ duuun cet cntrericn,** 
Rt lusquau momdrc** mot impiimcz-le-vous'' bKii. 

5 Jc \ous epousc, Agnes; ci ccnr tois i.i icnirncc 
Vous dcvez bCniir* Phcur dc votrc dc>inKT,* 
Comemplcr Li bassesse* ou vous a\e/ etc. 
El dans !e memo temps .idniirer m*i boiut. 
Qui de ce vil"* etar dc pauvre \illagtMn>o 

i> Vou> hilt niontcr an rang** d'lionojabie InnngioiN^. 
Ft louir dc la couche** ct dcs enibra>soinenis 
D'un hoinnu' qiu tiiyau^ tons ces crcau^ nitnis. 
Ft Coin A vuigc partis/ fortcap.ihlo d*. p!anc. 
Lc coeur a refuse I'honneui quM \oun taiu 

N N'oiiN dc\cz rou jours, dis-jc* J*"* cWant Ics yoJty. 
le pou i]uo \(>us cric/ sans tc nceiio'' glorieu-s. 
Aim que cct obiei'' d'aut.uu 'nu'u\ vous inspu'^^ 



irax.ul 



vim- s.iinvcrs,uion 
piu> pvUt ' unpri- 



MK 3'c ' louir. . . hc- 
uthclcriUi Ik / imr 



iei: cftte idfce 
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ACTIVITY 4: 18lh Century 



^ "LettreS persaneS^^^ by Montesquieu 



PREPARATION 

The I.cttrcs pcrsjncs is actiuilly a no\ el in the form of letters in which 
rv\o Perbians traveling in France, Rica and Ushek, write home and to 
one another, Lomnienting on what the) see and contrasting life in 
Trance w ith the Liistoms in their native land. They also receive letters 
from home, keeping them informed about their affairs and reacting 
to the information in their letters. 

When >oii read a passage, either fiction or nonfiction, in which the 
narrators point of view nia> color the telling of a story, you as reader 
will want to place in perspective what is said. And in a subsequent 
reading vou ma) want to question how the specific point of view has 
influenced the narrator^s way of conveying certain details. 

Clearl) , the point of view of Rica and Usbek, as foreigners, shapes 
the manner in which the\ interpret what might seem very ordinary to 
a I renchman of the time. This shift in viewpoint allows Montesquieu 
to examine the ^.ustoms of his countrymen with a critical eye. As you 
read each letter a first time, list a few habits or characteristics of 
the French that strike the visitors as bizarre. Compare notes with 
classmates and be ready to draw upon your lists for postreadingwork. 
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Nous soninies j Paris clepuis un inois. ct nous .ivous 
tou)ours etc dnns an niouvcniont connnucl. II Knit 
bien dcs alfniros .ivant qifon sou l()j;c> qifon ait 
troiivc ics gens a qui on osr adrossC*, ci qu'on sc sou 
poiirvii d'*s^ I'lioses ncccssaircs. qui ni.inquciu louic-s 
a la fois. 

Paris est aussi grand qu'lsp.dian:^ los intusons \ 
soiu si hantes qn'on jur^^rait qu'olles nc sont h.ibitccs 
que par dos nsirologucs. Tu jujics bien qu'iine \'i\\c 
bntic cn P.iir, qui .i six ou sept niaisons Ics uncs sur 
les .nitres, est extiCMiieinciit pcuplcc: et que. qu.ind 
tout Ic niondc c<it desecndu d.ins l.i ,uc. i\ s\ lait un 
be! cnib.irras.'' 

Tu nc lo oron.us pa<* peut-etro: dcpuis un niois qu*.- 
je t«UK ici, )c n'\ oi encore \ u niar^-lier ivsonnc. II n'\ 
a point de gens ,ui monde qui tirent nnen\ :\irti de 
leur niachnic que les 1 i.iin;ais: iK couient. iK \olent. 
Ics voitures lentcs d' Xmc. Ic pas re};le de aos clia- 
nieaux,*^ les Ilmiciu lombci en s\iicope. Poui nioi. 
qui nc suis puint tan a ce tr.nn. et qm \ais sointn* 
a pied s.ins cli.ini;er dalluic' i'eni.ijic quclquetow 
coin in e nn chretien: c.it" en cor- p.Ksc qu\)n nrecla- 
boiissc^ depujs Ics pieds lusqu'.i la teie; ni.iis )e nc pui^ 
pardonner Ics Loups de coudc que je u<t>is rcguliCr^- 
nunt et pciiodiqucnient. L'n hor'^nie qui \K'nt apr*.s 
nioi et qui nic p.isse nu tait t.' n. un dcnu iou»; et ur 
niiire qui ine .cr(Msc de r.uitie ci>tc nic »'eniet soud.ur, 
ou le prcnicr nioNait pris: ct je n'.n pas I ni nM p.is. 
que je suis plus bri^c'^ que si j'.i\ais fait Oi\ lieiies.^ 

NccroiS pas que )e puisse. quaia .i presrnt, te parici 
a toiid^ des nioeurs'' et dcs coutunies curt>peenncs: )t 
n'en ai nioi-incnie qu'une Icgerc idec. er le n*ai cu «; 
peine que le temps de niVtonncr. 

I.e roi de Fr.ince est le plus puiss.int prince di 
riairope. II n'a p»Mnt de nniu's d'or Lonmu- Ic lo 
d'l spai;ne son \oisni. inai< il a plus de \ k hesscs tjuc 
lui. parco quM ks uic do l.i \ainte de scs sujcts, plus 
incpiusaMe que les nuiics. On !ui a \ ti (.utii-iMcndne 
ou sontenu de ,^rand<.s ^iurus. n'aN.nu d\uur€s 
I(>iuis que dcs titles d'boinu; - a \riuiu: ct. par un 
prodigc de I'oi-iu d huj i.nn. scv rtoupis sc ti(>u\ .ik : 
pavces, SIS pljves nuti»ks. llofi^ s ^^)ai|K i 



. . .lit »»l'Unu li^ 
vK 'UK v.>pJMh k\k 1.) 



toiiilnr. . . l.uj 
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ACTIVITY 5: 19lh Century 



4^ ^'Franqois le Champi^ 

by George Sand 



PREPARATION 

This novel by George Sand presents eleven years in the life of Francois 
le Champi, '^Champi'* is defined by Sand as"Penfantabandonne dans 
les cliamps'\ Wc meet Madeleine Blanchet and her family and see 
how their life in a small village changes once Francois arrives there. 

hi Chapter I of the novel, which follows, you will learn a lot about 
FTan<;ois. It is often useful in a first reading to identify characteristics 
of a central figure. As you read here, underline passages that give you 
these details and then complete the following chart. 

Tra/fs physiques Traits de personnalite 

1. \. 

1. 1 

3. I 

etc. 



^ SO 
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Fl{Ai\gOIS LE CllAMPI [cxliail] 



Vn iiMnn que M.iviclcinc Blanchct, la icune moimicrc 
du Cormoucr, s'cn allau an bom de 'joii pic pour 
laver a la ioiuainc. die troiiva un petit enfant assjs 
vicvam Na plancherte, ct louanravec la paille qui sett 

5 decoussinet auxgenoiixdes lavaiuliercs. Madeleine 
Blanchct. ayant avise cct enfant, fut ctonnee dc ne 
pa^ le connaitrc. car il n*y a pas de route bicn acha- 
landee do passants do cc c6tc-Ia, ct on nV rencontre truiuttn^ 
que des gens dc Tendroit. 

10 — Qui ci-tu, moil enfant? dit-elle au petit pr^'on. 
qui la regardait d\in air dc confiancc, ma is qui ne 
paru" pa^ coinprendrc sa question. Comment t appel- 
Ic' -tn? rcprit NKulcIcmc Blanchet en Ic taisant .isseoir 
a cote d'elle et en s'agcnouillant pour Ia\or. 

n — lMan(;(>'^* rcpi>nd>t I'entant. 
— I'lMn^os^ t|ui: 

—Qui? dit Pentant d'un air simple. 
—A qui es ui H'-- 

— Ic IK sajs pas, a He/! 

— I u no sais pas Ic nom dc ton peicl 
— Jc nVn ai pas. 

—II <.st done n^oit? 



Horr\ au vcncrc dc 
iHusMU ' tonitnos ijui 
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BEST COPY TOWli 



ACTIVITY 6: 20th Century 



^ "La Pluie d^ete^ by Marguerite Duras 



PREPARATION 

Marguerite Dimms, in this novel published in 1990, paints the portrait 
of an unusual family that lives on the fringes of society in Vitry, 
outside of Paris. Their se\ en Jiildrcn do not attend school, yet books 
and reading pla> an important role in their lives. As you read, under- 
line the beginning of each mention of this interest in books. Then 
make a chart similar to the following one noting relevant facts about 
each family member's link with reading and books. 

Menibres dc la flmiille Role des litres 



le pere 
la mere 
pj-nesto 
Jeanne 

les jeunes brothers 
et sisters 
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^ La Pluie i) K 



Lcs liv^o^, le pcrc Ion no « v. ^ do l\^n- 

cominc ottort*;, apro> Ics dcccs > Jiicn 'gcniuns. fnc.^iJm ikU A\ 

Unc fois il avait crouN e U \ uuic Giorgt^PcmtpiJotL f;y;f^7/:f ^"■ 

s Par deux fois il a* \\\ oc li\K-li, M y naic au>>i dcs 
vieilles publications iochnuiue> ficfilccs cn j\u|uoi> 
pros dcs poubcilos ordinaircs mais ca> si !.ii>>a!i. I.a 
mere au^si a\ajr lu Vude Ctorgc$ Pompichu. 
Ccrtc I 'w les »n ai: c^.uenicm passonnte, \pio> a-II<. ■ 

10 la lis avaioiu r^vhuchc do^ Vw^ 
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("Red, like a setting sun on the Mediterranean Sea 
Red, like the cheeks of a child who has played too much 
Red, like the apple that gives you the aroma of sin 
Red, like the fire of a volcano about to wake up''] 



After a listening activity to discover the model, students are asked 
to choose an adjective and, in groups of two or three, create as mar / 
comparisons as they can in eight minutes. They love it. When the 
eight minutes arc up, they do not want to stop. They eak, they 
write, they feel, they create in French. The excitement is complete 
when the teacher "prints'* their poems and distributes th^ii^ to the 
class as their first "publication" in French. Here are a few samples of 
such creations by second-year students in their first week of school. 



Triste 

Triste, comme un c.ifant perdu 
Triste, comme le ciel quand il picut 
Triste, comme un viei! homme scul 

dans le pare 
Triste, comme le dernier baiser a 

son pere 
Triste, comme quelqu'un qui a 

perdu la verite 

Nai'f 

Naff, comme la neige fraiche sur 

les montagnes 
Naif, comme le soleil du petit 

matin 

Naif, comme le nouveau-nc 

Naif, comme un monde sans guerre 

Naif, comme. . .nous. 



Sad 

Sad, like a lost child 
Sad, like the sky when it rains 
Sad, like an old man alone in the 
park 

Sad, like the last kiss to one's 
father 

Sad, like someone who has lost the 
truth. 

Naive 

Naive, like fresh snow on the 

mountains 
Naive, like the early morning sun 

Naive, like the newborn child 
Naive, like a world without war 
Naive, like. . .us. 



Indeed, literature— and some songs are literature — is an inspiring 
model. And why is it so helpful in the language learning process? 
Becaibe it fosters personal involvement. To quote Collie and Slater 
again, "Engaging imaginatively with literature enables learners to 
shift the focus of their attention beyond the more mechanical aspects 
of the foreign language system,** (p. 5) 

With literature, there is some special incentive involved: 'Tuijoy- 
ment; suspense; a fresh insight into issues which are felt to be close 
to the heart of people*s concerns; the delight of encountering one*s 
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own thoughts or situations encapsulated vividly in a work of art; the 
other, equal delight of finding those same thoughts or situations 
illuminated by a totally new, unexpected light or perspective: all these 
are incentives which can lead learners to overcame enthusiastically 
the linguistic obstacles that might be considerea too great in less 
involving material." (Collie and Slater, pp. 6-7) 

As Brumfit and Carter state in Literature and language Teaching, 
"It will be a long time before a more versatile piece of educational 
technology than the paperback book is invented, and there is no more 
easily available sourc ^or personal growth than literature., (p.. 34) 

This grovv h, both . ^guistic and personal, is not likely to occur in 
the teacher-centered classroom where personal student investment is 
minimal. In the student-centered, or proficiency-oriented classroom, 
however, the possibilities for growth are endless. 

Literature as a Springboard for Speaki Activities 



Open-ended questions 

What makes a good open-ended question, especially for intermedi- 
ate-level students? In terms of proficiency, the contexts and content 
areas in which the intermediate-level speaker operates best are auto- 
biographical or personal. Therefore, personalization is the key^ 
Through personalization, the abstract ceases to be abstract Through 
personalization, a transition is made between the world of ideas and 
the "me" world of the intermediate-level speaker. Let us consider 
some examples of seemingly difficult open-ended questions that inter- 
mediate-level students can handle and love to discuss-because they 
are personalized. Note that most of these open-ended question activi- 
ties are conducted in small groups to maximize participation and 
minimize anxiety. The examples are taken from Moments Lttteraires. 

Question on Montaigne's essay, "De Pamitie". 

La phrase dc Montaigne "parce que c'ctait lui, parce que c'etait moi" 
a etc reprise par de nombreux artistes, en particulier dans ie monde 
de la chanson. Parlez d'une experience que vous avez partagee avec 
quelqu'un, "parce que c'etait lui (ou elle), parce que c'etait moi. 
(Montaigne's phrase "Because it was he, because it was I" has been 
used by many artists, especially in songs. Tell about an experience that 
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you have shared with someone, "because it was he/she, because it was 
you;'] 

Question on Victor Hugo's poem, "Demain d XC47,1 s Taube. . 

Pour se rapprocher de sa fille, Victor Hugo sc secire du monde extc- 
rieur. Le souvenir, en tant que realite interieure, est-il toujours incom- 
patible avec Ic monde exterieur? Donnez des illustrations personnelles. 
Dans quelles circonstances vous arrive-t-il de ne pas faire attention 
monde exterieur? Donnez plusieurs exeniples. 

|To get closer to the memory of his deceased daughter, Victor Hugo 
separates himself from the outside world. Is memory, as an inside 
reality, always incompatible with the outside \Norld? Give some per- 
sonal illustiations. In what circumstances do you exckide or ignore the 
outside world? Give several examples.] 

Questions on Cyrano's famous '*nosc" monologue: 

1. On dit que la meilleure defense est une bonne offensive. Cyrano a 
un nez qui le dcfigure. Avant que Ics autres ne puissent le critiquer, il 
se decrit d'une maniere spirituelle et ^imusante qui arrcte les critiques 
des autres. CVst une des cechniques urilisces par des gens qui ont peur 
d'etre critiques. Que pcnsez-vous de cette technique? Est-ce que vous 
ave? jamais utilise une telle technique ? Donnez des exemples personnels, 
fit is said that the best defense is a good offense. Cyrano has a nose 
that disfigures him. Before others can criticize him, he describes himself 
in a witty and amusing way that stops the criticisms of others. That is 
one technique used by people who are afraid of being criticized. What 
do you think of this technique? Have you ever used it? Gi\e personal 
examples.] 

2. Les exagcrations dans la vie quotidieniie: 

a) Trouvez dans le texte les exemples d exagcrations qui vous frappent 
le plus. Expliquez pourquoi ce sont des exagcrations. 

b) Pensez aux exagcrations que vous faites ou que vous cntendcz dans 
vo-re vie quotidienne. Faites une liste ensemble de ccs exagcrations. 

c) 1-oui* quelles raisons fait-on des exagcrations? 

[Exaggerations in daily Hfe: 

a) Find in the text examples of exaggerations; explain why they are so. 

b) Mal<e a list of exaggerations that you use or hear in your daily hfe. 

c) Why do we exaggerate?) 
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Question on "La cantatrice cliauve," by lonesco: 

Les personnages de lonesco basent leur conversation sur le trivial le 
bar.al, I'evident. Dans quelle mesure faisons-nous la meme chose dans 
nos conversations quotidiennes? Pourquoi? 

(ionesco's characters base their conversations on the trivial, the obvi- 
ous. Do we do the same thing in our daily conversations? Why?] 

Role />lays 

Role plays add another dimension to personalization. Since illustra- 
tions speak louder than explanations, here again let us look at some 
examples, taken from Emtiite and Moments Litteraires. 

1. Role play based on Maria Chapdelaitie by Louis Henion. 

Maria is faced with a difficult choice: marrying one suitor, moving with 
iim to Boston and benefiting from the ease and conveniences of ^ity 
life, or marrying the farmer next door and continuing her difficult 
existence in the Canadian wilderness near her family. [Ensiate, p. 478) 
Student A: You were born and raised in a small farming community 
and you are thinking about moving to a big city. In one sense, you want 
to go, but you also want to stay. Express your feelings and ask for 
advice. Respond to your partners' enticements with further questions 
and reservations. 

Student B- You are the advocate of the big city. Do everything you can 
to entice Student A to leave. 

Student a You are the advocate of the i ural community. Do everything 
you can to convince Student A to stay. 

2. Role niay b.iscd on "Prierc d'un petit enfant negre" by Guv 
Tirolien. ^ 

Student A: You are the teacher of the little child who hates to come to 
school. !-,„cl out why the boy feels the way he does, and try to convince 
his pa rent that school is important for him. Discuss the value of books 
progress, and "civilization." Be persuasive. 

Student B^.^o,^ are the parent of the child, and you are torn between 
the old and the new ways. Defend your child and his desire to follow 
tradition. At the same time, ask more questions about what your child 
will learn in a Western school. Hxpress your fears about the influence 
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of Western civilization, based on what you have seen. Be open, yet 
skeptical. 

3. Role play from "SYNTHESE" on the 16th century. 

Iniaginez une conversation a une terrasse de cafe entre les cinq auteurs 
de ce chapicre. Labe parle de ses souffrances en amour; Du Bellay decrit 
sa nostalgic de son pays natal. Les trois aui.es (Rabelais, Ronsard, 
Montaigne) vont essayer de les consoler. Basez vos paroles sur les idees 
ct les sentiments exprimes dans les passages que vous avez lus. 
[Imagine a conversation at a sidewalk cafe among the five authors in 
this chapter. Lab6 speaks of her love troubles; Du Bellay speaks of his 
homesickness. The other three (Rabelais, Ronsard, iMontaigne) try to 
comfort them. Base what you ^ay on the ideas and feelings expressed 
in the texts you have read.| 

Games 

The following games, all taken from Collie and Slater, also engage 
students personally. 

Team competitions are an enjoyable way of reminding students 
about various aspects of a book or text. This can be done by straight- 
forward questions, or by using quotes: Who said this? Where? When? 
The questions can be prepared by the teacher or, better yet, by students 
in groups. The combing of the book or text to find suitable questions 
or quotes is in itself a useful revision exercise 

Retelling a story seems a fairly unsophisticated way of going over 
a book or text just read, yer there is no doubt that it can provide 
valuable oral practice in the foreign language. Much of the vocabulary 
needed will be known, and UMiig it can help make ic part of the 
learners' active lexis, while the narrative mode will usually allow them 
to use a variety of tenses, connecting words and other discourse 
markers. 

For small classes, each student is given a number, then all the 
numbers are put into a hat. The student whose number is drawn first 
starts jfC, relating the story from the beginning, until interrupted by 
the teacher's buzzer. Another number is drawn and that student 
continues the narration. This can sometimes generate animated dis- 
cussions about points omitted or related out of sequence. 
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A "press conference" is a good way to get students to put themselves 
back into a literary work they have just read. The roles are the 

following: , 

1. A press conference officer, who conducts the conference, cails 
' on reporters to speak, keeps order, and brings the proceeding 

to a close. 

2. One, two, or three characters from the book (as appropriate) 
" are questioned by reporters and give their version of the events. 

3. The rest of the class can be reporters. They can be given instruc- 
tions on role cards ("Your editor would like you to find out. . .") 
to make sure that different angles of the story are investigated 
and to ensure a more lively press conference. The lower th - --el 
of the students, the more guidance questions they will n 

The debate is another popular game, where the class imagines that 
all major characters from the book or story they have just read are 
sailing high in a hot-air balloon, when they start to lose altitude. To 
prevent a crash, all but two of the characters must be thrown over- 
board. Each character has an opportunity to make a speech outlming 
the reasons why he or she should be allowed to remain in the balloon 
and survive. The teacher, or a student, presides. After the first round 
of speeches, the class votes for the two most convincing characters. 
The two survivors make a speech, summing up the crucial reasons, 
and trying to add new ones, for their continued survival. Finally, the 
class votes for the last remaining survivor. 

This activity provides students with a common base of vocabulary 
and shared knowledge which facilitates the exercise. Students often 
comment with surprise on the insight they have suddenly gained 
into their character's psychology, because they have been forced to 
imaginatively put themselves into his or her place. 

Literature as a Springboard for Writing Activities 



Connectors 
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The transition from sentence-level speech to paragraph-level speech 
is ciucial at the intermediate level—that is, if we hope to help our 
students become Advanced speakers and writers. To make this transi- 
tion, students need to work with connecting words, or the various 
way's to express relationships between ideas in the target language. 
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Literature is a perfect model and springboard for this, and writing is 
the best mode to start moving from sentences ro paragraphs. The 
following activities can be used to work on connectors. 

First, students learn to manipulate common connecting words in the 
target language, such as "first of all, then, finally, similarly, especially, 
actually, in other words, on the other hand, consequently,'' etc. Stu- 
dents can be asked to transform telegraphic^style sentences into a 
paragraph by adding the proper connectors. (Example taken from 
Efisuite^ p. 342) 

Perspective du recit, dans Pordre cbrouologique, 

Le renard sc promcne dans un bois / II sent quelquc chose dc bon / 
II Icve la tcte / ll volt un corbeau perche sur un arbre / Ce corbeau tient 
un fromage dans son bee / Le renard pcnse a une ruse / 11 demande au 
corbeau si sa voix est aussi belie que son plumage / Le corbeau, flatte, 
commence a chanter / Quand 11 ouvre son bee, il perd son fromage / Le 
renard le prend / Le renard fait la morale ai' corbeau. 

Students can also be asked to change a poem into prose or a 
narration rich in connecting words and original elaborations. 
"Dejeuner du matin/' a well-known poem by Jacques Prevert, lends 
itself very well to this type of activity. Here is a second-year student's 
unaltered interpretation of "Dejeuner du matin." 

De'/ei/ner dinnMm^ c*est Phistoire d'un homme et sa femn^e quand ils 
prennent le petit dejeuner. Cest la fcmme qui raconte Thistoire, alors 
c'est son point de vuc. Puisque la veille elle a conduitc la voiture neuve 
de son mari ct elle est rentr^e dans uii arbre, il est encore tres f«ichc. 
Par consequent il ne vcut pas parlera elle, mcme qu'cllc est assise pres 
de lui. D*abord il met du cafe et du lait dans la tnsse, et aprcs ^a du 
Sucre. Mais il fait tout <^a sans mcme la rcgarder. Elle sait qu'il est 
vraiment fache, c est-a-dirc qu*il pcnse d'nbord a son argent qui s'cst 
perdu a cause de Paccident, mais surtout a la prestige qui s'est perdu 
avec sa precieuse BMW. Bien qu'ellc veuille lui dcmander pardon, elle 
ne peut pas le faire puisquM nc lui parle pas ne la regarde. Finalcment, 
il met son impermeable et part sous la pluie. Au moins il y a un arret 
d'autobus pres de la maison. Apres son depart elle commence a pleurcr 
parce que, en fait, elle n'a pas d'assurance." 

\Dejemterdtttttatift is the story of a man and his wife as they are having 
breakfast. It is the woman who tells the story, so it is her point of view. 
Since the day before she drove her husband's new car into a tree, he is 
still mad at her. Therefore, he doesn't want to talk to her, even though 
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she is sitting next to him. F.rst, he puts some coffee and mdk .n h.s cup 
Tnd after that some sugar. But he doc. this withoiu iook.ng at her. She 
Sws that he .s really mad, that is to say that he's thmk.ng about he 
money that was lost because of the accident, but most of all about the 
pre dge S t was lost along with his precious BMW. Even though she 
wants'to beg his forgiveness, she cannot do .t f^-^use he .^n oo at 
her or talk to her. Finally, he puts on h's^amcoat and leaves .n h^^^^^^^ 
At least there is a bus stop close to the house. After h.s departure, she 
starts to cry because, actually, she doesn't have msurance.) 

This work on connectors can be done as a foliow-up to any reading 
assignment; students can be asked, in pairs, to write a 50-word sum- 
mary of the reading passage, using a list of connectors wrmen on 
board by the teacher. Then there is comparison and discussion of the 
results. 
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Siimmariziitg the smtmiaty 

Students are divided into three groups. Each writes a summary of 
the section read, with a maximum number of words. They then pass 
on their summary to the next group, which must reduce it to h If he 
number of words. This is now passed on to the third group, wh. h 
halves the length again. Thus, each group is invoked in reducing .11 
th e summarfes. Final versions are read aloud and changes discussed 
This is a very useful cognitive activity. It teaches students how to 
separate the essential from the less important focus on "i^'" 'deas 
and formulate thesis statements. As students become aware of ways 
of reducing, expanding, and connecting ideas, they are, indeed, being 
prepared to write better essays. 

Aivareness of various writing styles aud registers 

This is another preparation for good writing. Again, literature is 
the model and the springboard. \. Moments ^'^f^^'^'^^^'^^^^^ 
a couple of letters by 17th century writer Mme de Sevigne. In the hrst 
letter, Mme de Sevigne writes to her daughter, inquiring about her 
trip fmm Paris to Lyon; the style is very formal, very "'^'^3- 
a follow-up, students are asked to imitate this style and work with 
constraints. 
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**Le style de Mme de Sevigne reflete les contraintes et conventions de 
la litterature du \T siecle. A vous de faire une petite experience avec 
des contraintes de style! Ecrivez sur un ton formel un paragraphe d'une 
"lettre" ou Mme de Grignan decrit son voyage a sa mere. Defense 
absolue d'utiliscr le verbe 'etre'!" 

[Mme de Sevigne's style reflects the constraints and conventions of 
17th century literature. It is now your turn to experiment with style 
constraints! Write, in a formal tone, a paragraph from a letter where 
Mme de Grignan describes her trip to her mother. You are not allowed 
to use the verb "to be."| 

In the second letter, Mme de Sevigne announces, with much sus- 
pense, some shocking news (the marriage of two famous people at 
the Court). The letter is full of stalling devices and superlatives (''La 
chose la plus ctonnante, la plus merveilleuse, la plus miraculeuse, la 
plus triomphante, la plus singuliere, la plus incroyable, la plus impre- 
vue, la plus secrete, la plus brillante, etc."). 

This writing activity follows.. 

"Pensez a un evenement de Tactualite puis ecrivez un paragraphe pour 
informer un(e) ami(e) decet evenement. Au lieu d'annoncerimmediate- 
ment la nouvelle, essayez d'augmenter sa curiosite par votre maniere 
d'ecrire. Vous pouvcz imiter le style de Sevigne, avec beaucoup de 
supcrlatifs, ou vous pouvez utiliser une autre technique. Soyez pret(e) 
a lire votre paragraphe a la classe." 

(Think of a news event, then write a paragraph to inform a friend of 
this event. Instead of announcing the news right away, try to arouse 
his/her curiosity through your writing style. You may imitate Sevigne's 
style, with a lot of superlatives, <h ^ou may use another technique. Be 
prepared to read your paragraph to the class. | 



Another popular activity is letter writing. Students are asked to 
write a letter that one of the main characters sends after the end of 
the book to explain what happened, and why. 

^fter reading the novel Pierre et Jean, by Maupassant, students in 
a second-year course on introduction to literature were asked to write 
a letter that Pierre might have sent to his mother. The insight that 
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involved with the book a^^d their ideas that they forgot they were 
second-year students-and they wrote accordingly. . 

L^ra'ture has a way of engaging students so total y that ngu.t 
obstacles are easier to overcome, especially .f students are also g . 
the strategies to deal with the linguistic tasks at hand Some o. .ne 
writing strategies needed in the proficiency-oriented classroom are 
the following: 

-Avoid direct translation ("Do not translate, reformulate! ) 

—Generate ideas 

—Keep the reader in mind 

— Organize ideas 

— Develop ideas 

—Write introductions and conclusions 
—Re-write: edit for content, proofread for form 
It is easy to see that literature is a springboard for a wealth of 
language activities, but trying to do too many activities can harm the 
3e personal involvemem that students develop with the literary 
piTce Th key s balance-activities that are var.Vd, that complement 
S other and form a suitable balance bftvveen language-enric men 
tasks and a deepening of students' understanding of the text. The 
nr ncipal aim of the whole operation is to foster enjoyment of readmg 
in h 1 rner. The best tasks, both in pre-reading and post-read mg 
are the ones that enhance this enjoyment, this personal mvolvement 
that makes literature so appealing in the language classroom. 

Conclusions 

"The ACTFL proficiency guidelines for language have radically 
transformed both methods and materials for teaching languages 
the teaching of literature could stand a snn.lar catalyst (R.ce, p_ M) 

As the standards for cutting-edge foreign language classrooms h v 
evolved since the 1979 President's Commission ^^^'^^ ^^^uld the 
place of literature in the foreign language curricu um. As inst uctors 
consider what they want students to be able to do with the foreign 
ang .age before choosing what they should know, so may they look 
to what students will do with the literature they read, and to w a 
the literature can help students do. From the beginning level on, the 
need may not be to simplify the text to be read, but to reconsider the 
nsks students are asked to perform. Literature and proficiency must 
ctabit the two-year college intermediate-lev.l classroom of the 90 s 
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if v\e are to introduce thj majority of foreign language students to the 
community of siicccssful readers of literature. We should do no less. 
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''iMftguagc Itesat the heart of th^hwmf titles. Foreign language instruc- 
tion when It inchtdes serious study of culture, especially mafor loorks tu 
history^ literature, philosophy and the arts, is a vital part of a student s 
education in the humanities. " 

David A. Berry 

Executive Director 

Community College Humanities Association; 
Professor of History 
Essex County College, NJ 



-To learn a foreign Lvigiuige is to become aware ofhoira human being 
can function iUui coniniunicate effectively in a manner different from 
oneself This, indeed, enhances an acceptance and an understanding cf 
diversity. " 

Edward J. Kies 
Dean of Humanities 
College of DuPage, IL 



-laving together harmoniously ui today's irorld community requires 
cross-adtu ral understanding and langiuige diversity For many stu^^^^^^ 
the conmiiniity college may provide the only of)porti!nity to develop 
other lan^iu^es and cultural understanding We must not only provide 
the opportunity for our students, but extend a positive influence into 
elementary, secondary and university levels through articulation and 
cooperative language programs. " 

Fe Brittain 

Chair, Foreign Language Department 
Pima Community College, AZ 



' V! s' the irorld gets smaller (and more difficult}, it becomes critical that 
weeno urage all our students to take a closer look at other adtures 
through learning languages. The community colleges will (day a key 
role in the continuity of this fnocess. " 

John Underwood 

Associate Piofessor, Spanish/Linguistics 
Western Washington University 
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''If d stitdent were to leijrn nothiug more in a foreign language class 
than that he or sh. ' lired amidst a adtttre, the value of that experience 
wotdd be assured. " 

Bettc G. Hirsch 

Division Chair, Foreign Language and 

Communications 

Cabrillo College, CA 

'*The necessary linking of foreigft language mstruction with general 
education should not be interpreted as adding yet another offer mg to 
a Sfnorgashord of courses in a rigid distribution arrangement. The 
A A CCs Future Commission's Report calls for ""a core curriculum . . . 
-'that^ focuses first on language, including the written and spoken 
symbol systems, " Students need help to make connection across the 
discipliwsandthe study of languages can serve as one of the connectmg 
bridges/'' 

Joyce S. Tsunoda 
Chancellor 

University of Hawaii Community College 
System 



'7 strongly support the policy statement in all its aspects. The commu- 
nity college curriculum, if coordinated with the high school and the 
college curriculum, could play a crucial role ingii ing American students 
the six to eight years of sequenced instruction in a r.ingle foreign lan- 
guage lon^en/oyed in the European educational system, afui essential to 
the widespread development of high levels of foreign language literacy. 
Serious attention tvill need to be paid to the practical issues referred to 
in Recommendation J". Inner city community colleges, in particular, 
will need help in reducing their oversized classes if foreign languages 
are to be seriously taught there, ' 

Dorothy James 
Professor of German 
Hunter College, NY 
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Of course we must prouide our students w,th the cnmiently 'practical' 
'f'sofjnodern foreign langu^^^^^ 

ety and global economy demand as much. But there is no reason 

'O'nmunuy col eges cannot simultaneously reinforce a solid foundation 
m western cw,l,zation. If'small Latin and less Greek' were good enough 
for Shakespeare, a course or two in classical languages ought to he 
^^^'/''f^oourstudents.aswe^ 

a Certificate /// Classical Studies by linking Latin and Greek with a 
coune m Greco-Roman Cultures. The response has been n.ost grati- 

Roger Robin Ekins 
Dean of Instruction 
Butte College, CA 




licrerfy Simone. Presideiil, Madison Area 
Mmu-ol College, \Vl ,// the A A CC Foreign 
Umsiiage hlncMion RomullMe. \\\i>;hinp- 
ion. D.C. ' 



AACC Vice President Comae 0(iet?j$ listens 
its kiclhtrd laniberu Dtrector, Ndtional Rn^ 
i\i:n Ltn^itiut^e Center Johns Hopkins UnitH'r- 
sity spea/:s at the AACC Foreign iMnvu^oe 
kditcMion Honndiithle. 
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